geo HE 


NOT MAJORITY RULE, BUT WHO’S BOSS 
That was the question dividing Democrat Smith (left) and Democrat Rayburi 
(in composite photo) in fight for Rules Committee control 


LIBERAL LEGISLATION AT STAKE 





Retreat on Rules Committee 
fight forces last-ditch stand 


By Russ Nixor 

Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
HE STRUGGLE to liberalize the 
House Rules Committee erupted into a 
crucial and dirty political power fight be- 
fore the scheduled Jan. 31 vote on Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn’s vlan to increase its 
membership. The outcome was so uncer- 
tain and posed such a threat to President 
Kennedy’s legislative program that an 
earlier vote was postponed for more time 
to line up support for Rayburn. House 
Republicans and Dixiecrats worked just 
as hard to preserve their coalition control. 
At immediate issue is the power of six 
Dixiecrat and Republican reactionaries on 
the 12-member committee to prevent the 
House from voting on bills they oppose 
(in the last Congress they blocked or se- 
riously delayed actioa on aid to educa- 
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tion, housing, aid to depressed areas, civil 
rights, and Taft - Hartley amendment). 
Also at issue is whether Speaker Rayburn 
or committee chairman Howard Smith 
‘D-Va.) is the real boss of the House. 
More fundamentally, the issue is whether 
the Dixicrat-GOP coalition will control 
Congress and be able to defeat major por- 
tions of Kennedy’s lezislative program. 


STRATEGY OF RETREAT: In a series 
of retreats, the House Democratic leader- 
ship earlier spiked liberal proposals to re- 
duce the committee’s power by removing 
Rep. William Colmer (D-Miss.) who op- 
posed Kennedy’s election. Speaker Ray- 
burn preferred, in what he called a “pain- 
less approach,” to enlarge the committee 
from 12 to 15 members. Assuming that all 
five Republican members support the co- 
alition, Rayburn’s appointment of two 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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THE VICTORY IN NEW ROCHELLE 





Jimcrow school 
knocked out in first 
court test in North 


By Joanne Grant 

HE FIRST Federal court order in his- 

tory against a jimcrow school in the 
North was handed down Jan. 24 in South- 
ern District Court, New York. It directed 
the Board of Education of New Rochelle, 
a New York City suburb, to present a 
plan to desegregate its Lincoln elemen- 
tary school by April 14 and to integrate 
it in September. The case was initiated 
by the parents of 11 Negro pupils at 
Lincoln. 

Judge Irving R. Kaufman accused the 
Board of Education of a “preoccupation 
with semantics at the expense of reali- 
ties.” He said the Lincoln school district 
had been gerrymandered and that “the 
board by its arbitrary rejection of all 
proposals for change has purposefully 
maintained Lincoln as a_ segregated 
school.” 

Judge Kaufman held that the Board, 
“by its conduct in the years prior to 1949, 
created and established the Lincoln 
School as a segregated, Negro school.” 
He concluded that “the constitutional 
rights of those confined within this seg- 
regated establishment have been vio- 
lated.” 


A MILESTONE: Lawyer for the com- 
plainants, Paul B. Zuber, told the 
GUARDIAN: “The decision is going to 
have a great effect on the country, both 
North and South. In the North, boards 
of education now will have to really come 
to grips with the question of segregated 
schools and evaluate their acts to perpe- 
tuate segregation. 

“In the South, the Federal government 
has knocked over all the laws recently 
enacted to perpetuate segregated schools. 
Now they are in the position where they 
cannot use the same techniques that have 
been used in Northern communities. The 
South has been caught up with in six 
years; it took 50 in the North.” 

Zuber sent wires to Merryle S. Ruk- 
eyser, president of the Board; Herbert C. 
Clish, superintendent of schools, and Mur- 
ray C. Fuerst, the city’s corporation coun- 
sel, requesting immediate placement of 
the Negro children in schools other than 


Lincoln. Zuber said if the transfers are 
not granted, he will seek relief in a Fed- 
eral court. “The papers are already drawn 
up,” he said. 


1949 FREEZE: Zuber asked education ex- 
perts to offer their services to the Board 
when it formulates its integration plan, 
or to evaluate the plan the Board sub- 
mits to the court. They are Dan W. Dod- 
son, NYU professor who in a 1957 study 
made at the request ot the board recom- 
mended that Lincoln school be aban- 
doned and the pupils dispersed to other 
schools; Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, CCNY 
psychology professor, and Frank Turner, 
Fred Williams and Jchn King, who in 
1960 prepared a study of school segrega- 
tion for the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

Judge Kaufman's 48-page opinion dealt 
with all aspects of the controversy which 
began in 1949 when the present Lincoln 
district lines were drawn. The judge 


N 
4 
wrote: “The ‘freeze’ placed by the Board 
in 1949 on the already gerrymandered 
boundaries of the Lincoln district remain- 
ed unchanged, despite 11 years of public 
agitation, pleas and advice from distin- 
guished educators and sociologists. And, 
what is more, the Board has not evidenc- 
ed any intention to change its policies in 
the future.” 

The opinion dealt with a referendum 
last year which approved building a new 
Lincoln school on the present site. Line 
coln parents opposed the proposal as a@ 
plan to perpetuate segregation. The judge 
said “the fact that the people of New Roe 

(Continued on Page 10) 





THE KEY AREAS ARE CUBA, LAOS AND THE CONGO 





Test for JFK: How to treat underdeveloped lands 


By Kumar Goshal 
URING THE ELECTION campaign 
last year, John F. Kennedy express- 
ed the belief that “the next President 
of the U.S. is going to have to lead— 
and lead fast.” A fundamental change 
in U.S. economic relations with under- 
developed countries was to be one of his 
first acts. Last week he was reappraising 
policy toward the Congo, Laos and Cuba; 
the result would show whether or not 
he has any constructive changes to pro- 
pose, 

Kennedy in his inaugural address said: 
‘To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 


efforts to help them help themselves.” 
He offered Latin Americans “a special 
pledge to assist free men and free 
governments in casting off the chains of 
poverty.” 

The President so far has offered no de- 
tailed blueprint, but he has indicated a 
general outline of how the U.S. should 
help the underdeveloped countries “help 
themselves.” The merits of his outline can 
be judged by understanding (1) what lies 
behind the world’s “mass misery”; (2) 
what must be done to eliminate it; (3) 
what people in underdeveloped lands are 
doing to “help themselves’; (4) the nat- 
ure of US. help today, and (5) the 
changes Kennedy has indicated and how 


they stack up against the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries. 


RETARDED ECONOMIES: Generally 
speaking, the “mass misery” from which 
“peoples in the huts and villages of half 
the globe” are suffering stems from a re- 
tarded economic structure based on out- 
moded cultivation of land belonging to 
giant landlords—domestic and foreign— 
and on the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources by foreign investors. 


“The landlords wish to retain wealth 
and power by keeping the peasants docile 
and their labor cheap; the foreign in- 
vestors want to make the maximum profit 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Extinct species? 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Just now there impends a 
strike among the lettuce pickers 
in the Salton Sea area. Lettuce 
used to be packed in sheds. Now 
machines cut it and by next 
year it will be packed, crated 
and put in the refrigerator cars 
without being touched by filthy 
human hands, Just as_ the 
Southern sharecropper’s job 1s 
done by a machine that plants, 
cultivates and picks cotton. 

One farmer in the San Joa- 
quin Valley near Fresno has 50 
cotton-picking machines, each 
of which displaces from 50 to 
100 pickers. 

So far, a satisfactory tomato 
picker is yet to be put on the 
market. It is claimed that one 
operating on something like 
color TV is being perfected. 
This, of course, will only grab 
the reds, and applied to apple 
picking, becomes a “color” pick- 
er. Apparently the fruit ‘and 
vegetable tramps who followed 
the season from Imperial Valley 
to the Canadian border will soon 
join the sharecropper and the 
dodo. 

George Sogle 


The economic Race 
CLEVELAND, O. 

On checking with my’ slide 
rule, I’ve’ concluded ‘that’ the 
Russians ‘will catch up with us 
in industrial output in 1969.. 

I consider the little book by 
Victor Perlo, U.S.A. & U.S.S.R.: 
The Economic Race ($2.50 
cloth; $1.25 paper. International 
Publishers, 381 4th Ave., N.Y.C.) 
to be the most important book 
published here in 1960. It is 
sound and simplified economics, 
my only criticism being that he 
did not sufficiently bring out 
the fact that we have an enor- 
mous excess of productive capa- 
city, much of which will be re- 
placed with automated equip- 
ment; without a complete change 
of foreign policy allowing a 
vastly increased trade with the 
socialist nation; we will have an 
increasing’ number: -of unem- 
ployed people and idle factories. 

L. C. Davis 


For Lyla McDowell 
DULUTH, MINN. 

In tribute to the crusading 
spirit of our dear friend Lyla 
McDowell, we are sending a 
memorial to the GUARDIAN in 
her honor. During the: years we 
knew her, she served: the..cause 


ee 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


In Russia the number of 
citizens per doctor is 613, 
while in this country it is 733. 
In Russia the number of hos- 
pital beds per 1,000 persons 
is 13, in this country 9.2. 
They lick us on both those 
counts. But when it comes 
down to one which is of real- 
ly great importance, the aver- 
age number of days per 
length of stay, we find in 
Russia it is 23 days, as com- 
pared to 7.4 days in this 
country. This could indicate 
many things... 

It could indicate ... the 

American trait of get-up- 
and-go, our brand of initia- 
tive never fully known nor 
understood in other countries. 
In other words, the Russian 
when hospitalized undoubt- 
edly takes advantage of his 
stay and lingers for it gives 
him an opportunity to rest 
and relax such as he does not 
encounter in his normal 
everyday routines. This might 
be a snide way that all Com- 
rades have of getting back at 
the Communist political 
bosses. 
..—From Hospitalk, bulletin 
of .the Associated .Hospital 
Service (Blue Cross) of' Ari- 
zona. 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 





A.M., New York City 








of peace and brotherhood and 
the economic well-being of peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Were she still with us, this 
$50 gift to a newspaper she read 
with keen interest and deeply 
appreciated would make her 
happy. 

For ourselves and for our late 
friend, we thank the GUARD- 
IAN for its effort to make avail- 
able facts we all need in these 
times. 

Duluth Friends 


High Time 
ERWIN, TENN. 

I’ve been listéning to appeals 
on the radio for contributions to 
“CARE” so it can furnish Brit- 
ish Honduras with some medi- 
cal machinery, as there’s only 
one X-ray machine in the coun- 
try. My answer: is: ‘Since the 


great, rich United Fruit Co: and’ 


the great royal rich lords and 
ladies of Britain: have made mil. 
lions exploiting the people and 
the bananas down there, why 
can’t they be made to buy some- 
thing for those long-suffering 
inhabitants? Maybe its about 
time for the folks down there 
to get in touch with maestro 
Castro. 

Ernest Seeman 


N JAN. 8, 1949, Mrs. Ruby Stroud Floyd, wife of a department 

store manager in Martinsville, Va., was raped in a Negro section 
of town, she said. She could not identify positively the men who 
raped her. She thought there were 13 or 14. 

Police sped into the section searching for Negroes “with mud 


on their shoes.” After two days they had seven men in the Martins- 
ville jail and a large crowd outside. The seven were handed prepared 
“confessions.” They told a group of ministers later they had the 
choice: sign or face the lynch mob. They signed. 

They were tried in six separate trials. The jury, in each case 
lily white, considered the verdict quickly, deliberating no more than 
one hour on any one decision. The verdict was all guilty. The sen- 
tence was death for all. 

The appeals—brought by Civil Rights Congress attorneys—were 
lost. The U.S. Supreme Court declined to “intervene.” So did a score 
of persons in power, including the President. Governor John S. Battle 
of Virginia, finding it a “heinous crime,” also declined. Joe Henry 
Hampton, 20, Howard Lee Hairston, 19, Booker T. Milner, 20, and 
Frank Hairston, Jr., 19, were put to death on Fri., Feb. 2; James 
Hairston, 21, John Clabon Taylor, 22, and Francis Desales Grayson, 
38, on Feb. 5. 

From the ALP’s Vito Marcantonio came this comment: “This 
lynching will long endure in the memory of mankind as a national 
disgrace. What is just as shocking is the fact that not one public 
official has raised his voice in protest.” 

—From the National Guardian, Feb. 7, 1951 


FOO MER PORTS OR : SE LO AL ROI Ge 





Refugees or deserters? 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N.Y. 

A Mr. Richardson Jr., seeking 
collections for Cuban refugees, 
appeals to the American people 
not to refuse funds to Cuban 
refugees who choose to desert 
their country in time of reform 
and reconstruction. 


I believe that such people are 
not to be considered welcome in 
any country including our own 
as they are bound to do the 
same here if we don’t let them 
live on the fat of this land. 

Mike Roussos 


Un-Christian system 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I would like to say “Bravo” to 
Charles Pemberton whose letter 
apropos of Cardinal Spellman’s 
shameful infantilism in regard 
to Fidel Castro you published 
(Jan. 16). I wonder how His 
Eminence will feel toward other 
Latin American leaders in the 
near future (all of them, like 
Fidel Castro, born Roman Cath- 
olics) when they follow the ex- 
ample of Castro as they will do, 
unless the Roman _ Catholic 
Church through its bishops and 
cardinals wakes up and puts the 
teaching of Jesus Christ to 
work. The whole of Latin Amer- 
ica is in ferment because of an 
unjust and un-Christian eco- 
nomic system which is being 
bankrolled and subsidized by the 
U.S.A. 

As I informed your readers, 
I am organizing the Catholic 
Church of the North-American 
Rite. Some of its beliefs and 
attitudes on the burning ques- 
tions of our day are quite dif- 
ferent on many subjects from 
those of Cardinal Spellman. A 
leaflet outlining the stand of 
the Catholic Church of the 
North-American Rite on peace, 
civil rights, distribution of own- 
ership, agrarian reform, aboli- 
tion of private ownership of 
natural resources, etc., will be 
sent to anyone writing to me. 

Clarence E. Duffy 
639 E. 12th St. 





ix) : 

Eccles, London Daily Worker 
“Well, it says ‘Fire Extinguish- 
er,’ but I can’t see it in the cata- 
logue.” 


No deterrent 


BRIXHAM, ENGLAND 
Thirty countries have abol- 
ished the death penalty without 
any rise in the murder rate. If 
capital punishment were the de- 
terrent that its advocates claim, 
there would be no murders iu 
England, France or America. 
Rhoda Clarke 


Gen. Swing & Belfrage 


EL CAJON, CALIF. 

The shoddy treatment ac- 
corded Cedric Belfrage by the 
Immigration & Naturalization 
Service on his trip to Cuba des 
not surprise me. The affair re- 
flects the stupid sadism of many 
military minds. 


Gen, Swing, who heads the 
service, seems to find it neces- 
sary to throw his weight around 
to reassure himself. Here in 
Southern California he has or- 
dered that motorists be stopped 
and questioned as much as 100 
= above the Mexican bor- 

er. 


It will be interesting to see 
what Kennedy will do with him. 
What he does do will tell us 
much about Kennedy's “liberal- 
ism.” Robert Karger 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Pos- 
sessions, Canada, $5 a year. Latin 
America, $6 a year, elsewhere $6.50 
a year. First class and airmail 
rates on request. United Kingdom 
35s a year, payable to GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 108 Lower Ham Rd., 
Kingston, Surrey, England. Single 
copies 15c. Reentered as second class 
matter Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post of- 
fice at New York, N.Y¥., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The unchillables 


MINNEAPOLIS 

INCE I LEFT blizzard-ridden New York on Jan. 21 on this 

GUARDIAN tour of the United States, I have been following 
what can only be described as the polar arc. As the arc extended 
into the North Central states it got colder and colder until the cli- 
max was reached in Minneapolis with the mercury reading 28 be- 
low zero. 

But if the weather grew increasingly inhospitable from city 
to city, the reception by GUARDIAN readers and their friends be- 
came increasingly warm — to 
such an extent that I can only 
regard this trip, at the half- 
way point, as one of my most 
moving experiences of the 
GUARDIAN’s 12-year history. 

The blizzard which grounded 
the planes and the harbor 
strike which stopped the trains 
blocked me in New York Jan. \ 
20 so I had to miss the first ae ei" \- ° 
meeting scheduled for that .,‘ \ > ‘\, 
night on Chicago’s South Side. . \ 
When I got to Chicago the next day, I learned vinat William Davidon, 
the brilliant physicist of the Argonne National Laboratories and one 
of the most compelling voices for peace in the nation, had pinch-hit 
at the last moment and given a stirring talk to the hundred people 
who had come out in Chicago’s zero weather. 


HE NEXT NIGHT I was in the flesh on the North Side where 
more than a hundred people turned out for a fine meeting in 
Skokie. It was a lively affair: Dr. Tyler Thompson, director of the 
Illinois division of the ACLU, was a guest and was called on to talk 
about the campaign to abolish the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; a Chicago newspaperman gave his views of the news- 
paper business based on his experiences, and then I spoke on the 
press and the world crisis, as I have done at all meetings from that 
point on. And Peggy Kraft Lipschutz, both South Side and North 
Side, gave a charming and pointed chalk talk on Jane Addams, the 
history of Chicago and politics, and wound up with a marvelous 
sketch of a mother holding her child with one hand while holding 
an open copy of the GUARDIAN in the other. 
Despite the inexorably descending mercury, no one wanted to 
go home, and the questions came thick and iast: What about a 
thaw in the cold war? Did the fact that Kennedy had surrounded 
himself with cultured men (Adlai Stevenson is out of Chicago) 
mean that we could look for a cultural lift in the nation? Will our 
Mr. K meet with their Mr. K? And so on. There was great serious- 
ness, but high good humor too. Sprinkled through the room were 
people who had been victimized by the witch-hunt and packing- 
house workers and doctors and businessmen and old radicals. And 
for the GUARDIAN warm words of gratitude and affection. 


 ateigg g STRETCHED bleak and cold in the twilight on 
Jan. 23, but in the Shield Room of the Hotel Wisconsin there 
was the biggest and brightest gathering in years on the progressive 
side to greet the visitor from New York. And if fifty doesn’t sound 
big, it was—for Milwaukee—and it gives a measure of the decline 
of activity on the Left in some areas. There were in the audience 
Unitarians and members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, fam- 
iliar faces of the Progressive Party days (one of the pleasantest 
being that of civil liberties attorney M. Michael Essin, who was the 
chairman); representatives of all groups on the political Left. And 
one existentialist. 

But most impressive of all was the fact that people had come 
from Fond du Lac (65 miles away), Campbellsport (50 miles) and 
Racine (32 miles). A round trip in that weather was not something 
to look forward to, but they came because they very much wanted 
to be a part of the evening and to share in the exchange. 


ie WAS MINNESOTA NEXT, and one permanent picture in my 
mind is that of a lady from Georgia gathering herself to get off 
the plane at the Minneapolis-St. Paul airport as though she were 
about to enter the gates of hell frozen over. But the Devil never let 
the fire die down the way it had died down in Minneapolis. At that 
point it was 8 below. 

Minneapolis is a city with character; you sense that almost 
immediately. And when you got to know the people you understood 
why. It is hard to convey the spirit of the meeting the night of Jan. 
24 at the Andrews Hotel. Close to 100 people were there—past the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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AFL-CIO ALSO FEUDS WITH UN GROUP 





Meany dangles checkbook 
to squeeze world labor body 


FL-CIO PRESIDENT George Meany 
is used to having his way on for- 
eign policy matters. When he proposes 
resolutions at AFL-CIO meetings to in- 
tensify the cold war, those who disagree 
keep still in the interests of unity. But 
Meany’s efforts to export his views to 
international labor groups have touched 
off rugged fights. His notion that,he can 
call the tune because the AFL-CIO pays 
most of the bills has not always been 
taken kindly. 
Last month the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions \ICFTU) came close 
to ruin when Meany withheld a check 


Kamb. Huamanite 


Spy-satellite expert 


for $221,000 because the organization re- 
jected his nominee for a post on the 
ground that he was a U.S. intelligence 
agent. 

AFL-CIO leaders are also threatening 
to withhold funds from the UN”s Intl. 
Labor Organization (ILO) because it pub- 
lished a survey reporting favorably on 
Soviet trade unions. 


MEANY’S BOY: A long-simmering feud 
broke into the open at the ICFTU con- 
gress in Brussels in December, 1959. 
Meany wanted a general overhaul of the 
organization, including the removal of 
general secy. J. H. Oldenbroek because 
he had grown “soft on communism.” He 
also proposed intensive aid to Asian, Af- 
rican and Latin American unions to en- 
sure their commitment to the “free 
world.” 

Aligned against Meany were British 
Trades Union Congress leaders and most 
other European union officials. They 
rankled at his opposition to summit meet- 
ings and general disarmament. They 
were also touchy at his references to 
Western colonialism in Africa. 

British steel union leader Harry Doug- 
lass saw the issue in underdeveloped 
countries as the need to “fill empty bel- 
lies,” rather than to enlist the people 
against communism. 

A compromise continued Oldenbroek 
in office until last June and set up a 
committee to study reorganization. 

Omer Becu of Belgium replaced Olden- 
broek last summer and four assistant 
general secretary posts were created. 
In December, Meany nominated Irving 
Brown, AFL-CIO European represen- 
tative, for one of the jobs. But he was 
not appointed because, according to the 
Washington Post, ‘some European un- 
ionists . view him as an operative 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
not as an independent unionist.” 


THE COMPROMISE: Brown has been 


cited often as a CIA agent. He was a 
member of the Independent Labor 





BOOKS 





Have You Read 
Inside the Khrushchev Era 
by Giuseppe Boffa 


Originally published at $5, you can get 
this fascinating book FREE in the special 
offer of PROMETHEUS BOOK CLUB. 
Watch for the announcement in the mail! 














League in the Thirties, organized by Jay 
Lovestone after he was expelled from the 
Communist Party. Lovestone went on to 
a career in the AFL as a foreign affairs 
expert dedicated to undermining the 
U.S.S.R., taking Brown with him. The 
Chicago Daily News reported in 1955: “It 
can be stated without qualification that 
the CIA ... has in recent years obtained 
much of its primary information about 
international communism from Love- 
stone.” Lovestone is currently Meany’s 
foreign .policy adviser and speech-writer. 


When Brown was not appointed, Meany 
refused to pay $221,000 to the ICFTU 
Solidarity Fund, due last Dec. 31 for the 
period from 1957 to 1960. Meany com- 


plained that the reorganization plan had . 


bogged down and his pet aid-Africa 
project was suffering. He reportedly told 
a meeting of AFL-CIO leaders that he 
would just as soon pull out of ICFTU 
and administer aid directly. 

But a compromise was reached at an 
AFL-CIO executive committee meeting 
Jan. 21, with auto union president Wal- 
ter Reyther acting as mediator. Meany 
withdrew Brown’s nomination and sent 
the check. But ICFTU officials agreed 
that the funds would be earmarked for 
Africa. ICFTU president Arne Geijer and 
Becu also agreed to nave reorganization 
plans ready for a March 13 meeting in 
Brussels. 


ILO IN DISFAVOR: Meany said that the 
AFL-CIO would announce at the March 
meeting whether it would-@ontinue to 
support the Solidarity Fund and to what 
extent. He also said that the AFL-CIO 





GEORGE MEANY IS USED TO HAVING HIS WAY 
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But Walter Reuther (r.) helped avoid a ‘free world’ crisis 


would continue independent activities in 
world jabor 


One of Meany’s independent activities 
apparently is to try to set ILO policies. 
An ILO team of experts from Britain, 
France, Poland and Ceylon recently com- 
pleted parallel on-the-spot surveys on 
“the trade union situation” in the US. 
and the U.S.S.R- The U.8. had no rep- 
resentative on the study mission but it 
checked the report prior to publication. 
The U.S.S.R. sent on official interpreter, 
read the report and asked for some 
amendments. 


AFL-CIO officials exploded when they 
read the final Soviet report, Lovestone 
said that it was “a fake which completely 
distorts the picture in favor of the Rus- 


sians.” Steelworkers officials are prepar- 
ing a report for. Labor Secy. Arthur J. 
Goldberg oalling for ‘a complete review 
of U.8. labor’s attitude toward the ILO.” 

Rudy Faupl of the Machinists union 
said that the report ‘definitely kills any 
possibility of an AFL-CIO donation” to 
the ILO Intl. Institute for Labor Studies. 

But John Price, an Englishman who 
headed both surveys, argued: “Whatever 
reservations may be made about the 
U.S.8.R. report, it must be remembered 
that this is the first occasion since the 
Soviet regime was established that the 
Soviet government )jias allowed a mission 
from an intergovernmental organization 
to make an on-the-spot study in the So- 
viet Union and bring out a report which 
is a public document.’ 





3,000 EXPECTED TO ATTEND 





Negro Council workshop to consider job jimcrow 


ORE THAN 3,000 Negro working 

men and women are expected to 
take part in the Negro American Labor 
Council’s workshop on discrimination in 
labor, industry and government Feb. 17 
aand 18 at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Busloads are being organ- 
ized from New York, Jersey City, New- 
ark, Baltimore, Youngstown, Portsmouth, 
Detroit, Chicago and Gary. 

The workshop will be opened. Friday 
morning by A. Philip Randolph, ‘council 
president, followed by panel discussions 
on apprenticeship training. Friday eve- 
ning a mass rally will hear Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr., Roy Wilkins and Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell. Theme of the rally 
is “The Negro and the Coming Age of 
Automation.” 

Saturday ssions will be devoted 40 
panel discussions of union democracy. 
AFL-CIO president George Meany, UAW 
president Walter Reuther and Secy. of 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
“Change has to be exacted” 





Labor Arthur J. Goldberg have been in- 
vited to attend. 


CHANGES NEEDED: The workshop wiil 
“dramatize current practices of discrimi- 
nation and segregation in labor, indus- 
try and government.” Randolph said the 
aim is to “motivate the Negro worker to 
his own responsibility to bring about 
change.” The Negro cannot delegate his 
responsibility; he must bring pressure 
and compel change, Randolph said: 
“Change has to be exacted. Pressure must 
be exerted in every area of the labor 
movement.” 

Council leaders have asked for an ap- 
pointment with President Kennedy to 
discuss executive action to reduce un- 
employment facing the Negro worker,, to 
create new employment opportunities, 
and to eliminate discrimination in ap- 
prenticeship training programs. “But,” 
Randolph said, “we are not depending 
on Kennedy; we are depending on our- 
selves,” 

Randolph pointed out that estimated 
unemployment by March will be 7%, but 
that unemployment among Negroes is 


almost 14% at present. The Council 
stresses the need for apprenticeship 
training for Negro youth to meet the 
threat of automation. 


SUPPORT SOUGHT: The Council seeks 
the support of Negro churches and com- 
munity organizations to “overcome the 
apathy of the Negro people who do not 
fully realize the urgency of the economic 
problem facing them.” The New York 
State Baptist Convention last month 
adopted a resolution supporting the 
workshop and pledged financial assis- 
tance. 

In preparation for the workshop, ral- 
ies are planned by local chapters to 
arouse community interest. A Feb. 6 
meeting at Corner Baptist Church, 574 
Madison S8t., Brooklyn, will be addressed 
by Randolph and Rev. Thomas Kilgore. 
A Newark rally is scheduled for Feb. 8 
at Scotts Hall. 

The Council was formed at a conven- 
tion in Detroit last June and has a mem- 
bership of about 10,000. Its headquar- 
ters are at 217 W. 125th St., New York 
City. 
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Old King Anthracite is dead 


The kind of reporting you find in the 
GUARDIAN, like the story of hunger in the 
coal fields en page 6, is what makes the pa- 
per special. More Americans should have the 
GUARDIAN’s kind of reporting to reach in- 
telligent points of view. Do your friends a 
good turn by sending them subs. Just $1 for 
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INTEGRATION IS THE TARGET 





Braden subpenaed by Florida 
committee at rally criticizing it 


Special te the Guardian 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
ARL BRADEN, white integration 
leader, was served with a summons 
from the Florida Legislative Investiga- 
tion Committee as he was criticizing the 
committee at a meeting of the Volusia 

County NAACP here Jan. 25. 


Braden, a field secretary and editor 


for the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, New Orleans, was ordered to ap- 
pear before the committee in Tallahassee 





CARL BRADEN 
He won't answer questions 


on Feb. 9. The committee has been har- 
assing Negro ministers in Florida because 
they refuse to reveal membership lists 
of the NAACP. 

The summons was served on Braden as 
he discussed the jail sentence of the Rev. 
Theodore R. Gibson, Miami, and the 
threat to jail the Rev. A. Leon Lowry, 
Tampa, for their defiance of the com- 
mittee. Father Gibson is under a six- 
month sentence for contempt, which has 
been upheld by the Florida Supreme 
Court. He plans an appeal to the US. 
Supreme Court. Mr. Lowry faces the 
threat of imprisonment during the ses- 
sion of the State Legislature opening in 
April. ; 

SENTENCE APPEALED: Braden is un- 
der a one-year sentence for contempt of 
Congress because he refused to cooperate 
with the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities at a hearing in Atlanta 
in 1958. The U.S. Supreme Court heard 
arguments in his case jast November and 
a decision is pending. He and Gibson an 
Lowry base their defiance of the com- 
mittees on First Amendment guarantees 
of freedom of speech, press, worship, as- 
sembly, and petition. 

Braden has asked the Florida com- 
mittee for a month’s postponement be- 
cause of family commitments. He also 
said that the committee might want to 
delay its hearings in view of the pending 
Supreme Court decision, 

Braden said he will refuse to answer 
any questions put to him by the Florida 
committee. “They are merely using their 
powers to hamper work for integration 
in the South,” he declared. 





Rules Committee 


‘Continued from Fage 1) 
added anti-coalition members would give 


= 


him control of the committee by 8 to 7. 


Badly outmaneuvered by Rep. Smith 
and his coalition colleague, Minority 
Leader Charles Halleck (R-Ind.), Ray- 
burn finally had to ca'l for White House 
help. The retreats and compromises by 
Rayburn and Majority Leader John Mc- 
Cormack (D-Mass.) resulted in a danger 
of a devastating Congressional defeat for 
the new Administration. After discussing 
the crisis at President Kennedy’s first 
White House’ conference with his legisla- 
tive leaders on Jan. 24, the scheduled vote 
on Jan. 26 was postponed for five days 
to let the President rescue Mr. Rayburn. 

Kennedy at his press conference Jan. 
25 stated his strong support for a change 
in the Rules Committee. He said Congress 
had to be the judge of its own rules and 
that he expressed his views “as an inter- 
ested citizen.” But behind the scenes, the 
President mobilized his Cabinet and po- 
litical supporters to put on pressure for 
votes. It was anticipated that about 65 
Southerners and all but 20 or so Repub- 
licans would oppose Speaker Rayburn. 
This made the outcome very uncertain, so 
efforts were concentrated on changing 
some Southern votes and gaining added 
Republican support. 


HEAT’S ON: Secy. of the Interior Stuart 
Udall was reported calling Republican 
Congressmen from Western, states urging 
their support. Utall’s control of water 
projects vital to many of these Congress- 
men gave his appeal weight. Several 
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The Double Bed 


From the feminine side, by Eve Merriam. 
Women chuckle sardonically and men 
can’t put this book down, as the shafts of 
wit and truth about love and marriage 
strike home. It is out In a new edition as 
a quality paperback, but you can get it 
wholesale in the special offer of PROME- 
—— BOOK CLUB, now in the mails to 
you 








Southern Democratic Senators support- 
ing Mr. Kennedy were put to work pres- 
suring their states’ renresentatives in the 
House. So were various Southern Gov- 
ernors. Since members have not yet been 
assigned to most House committees, 
Speaker Rayburn has been able to use his 
power over those appointments to force 
some Congressmen into line. 

On the other side, business interests led 
by the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers have been 
deluging Congressmen to oppose all 
threats to the reactionary control of the 
Rules Committee. Mississippi’s Gov. Ross 
R. Barnett wired all Southern Governors 
urging them “and other public officials 
to use every power at their command to 
influence Southern Congressmen to vote 
against stacking the Rules Committee.” 
Some Southern Congressmen are being 
threatened with loss of their seats through 
reapportionment if they vote against the 
coalition. Republican leader Halleck is 
using his power over committee assign- 
ments to hold his forces in line. 


GOP REBELS: A small band of Repub- 


Herblock, Washington Post 
“Looks like the same old tribe at 
the pass” 


licans including Reps. John V. Lindsay 
(N.Y.), Thomas Curtis (Mo.), Florence 
Dwyer (N.J.), Paul A. Fino (N.Y.), Sey- 
mour Halpern (N.Y.’, William T. Cahill 
(N.J.), William H. Ayres (Ohio), and Syl- 
vio Conte (Mass.) oppose their Party 
leadership on the issue. Representing 
northern urban areas, they fear voter re- 
sentment if they help the Rules Commit- 
tee strangle legislation such as housing 
and education in alliance with the worst 
Dixiecrats in Congress. 

Although the Rayvourn plan to enlarge 
the committee is decisively important for 
the Kennedy prograin, its significance is 
limited. It is not a move to establish 
genuine democratic procedures in the 
House by wiping out the committee’s 
tyranical power. The only change is that a 
pro-Kennedy boss would be substituted 
for an anti-Kennedy boss, not majority 
rule substituted for boss rule. 

And even with the Rat burn change the 
committee would still have a reactionary 
10 to 5 majority on matters like civil 
rights, taxes on oil companies, minimum 
wages, labor legislation. etc. It is assumed 
that all five Republicans on an enlarged 
committee would be strong coalition sup- 
porters and it is expected that Rep. Carl 
Elliott of Alabama would get one of the 
Democratic seats. Thus the South would 
have five of the ten Democratic mem- 
bers. Rep. Smith will continue as chair- 
man, with Colmer next in line to become 
chairman. 


THE DEALS: Rayburn’s presumed 8 to 7 
majority would depend on the support of 
Rep. Elliott and present committee mem- 
bers James W. Trimble of Texas and 
Homer Thornberry of Arkansas. Obvious- 
ly, while these men might support their 
party leadership on certain issues, on 
other crucial controversial matters they 
would undoubtedly reassert the familiar 
Rules Committee blockade. There is not a 
single active member of the Democratic 
liberal caucus on the committee. 

The decision of President Kennedy and 
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Hands Off Cuba! 
Restore Diplomatic Relations! 
End the Travel Ban! 


Fair Play For Cuba Committee 
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Stone, Muste speak at Friends 
seminar in N.}. March 24-26 


F. STONE and A. J. Muste will be 
® among the speakers at a weekend 
seminar sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee, at Hudson 
Guild Farm near Netcong, N.J., March 
24-26. Theme of the discussions is 
“Search for New Directions, A Quaker 
Approach to Contemporary Affairs.” 


Hudson Guild Farm is 55 miles from 
New York City. Registrations are lim- 
ited to 60 persons at $2 each. Informa- 
tion is available from the Friends Service 
Committee, 237 Third Ave., New York 3 


the Dentocratic leadership not to seek 
new civil rights legislation in this Con- 
gress was certainly re-enforced in the 
deals being made to line up Southern 
votes in the Rules Cemmittee fight. One 
influential Democrat on the House Labor 
Committee told this writer that a deal 
had been made not to seek any pro-labor 
changes in the Taft-Hartley or Kennedy- 
Landrum-Griffin laws, and that he be- 
lieved a similar deal had been made to 
emasculate proposed Social Security med- 
ical care to the aged. If the GOP-Dixie- 
crat coalition retains its unlimited control 
of the Rules Committee it is certain to be 
disastrous for even the mildly liberal pro- 
posals given a priority by President Ken- 
nedy. If that control shifts to Speaker 
Rayburn the results are uncertain. 
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THE GOODS POUR INTO HAVANA HARBOR 





Cuba’s economy is riding out Washington’ S embargo 


By Cedric Belfrage 
HAVANA 
EMOBILIZING the full-time “emer- 
gency” militias on Jan. 19, Fidel 
Castro said: “We have and will have no 
economic problems of any kind. We look 
for no favors or economic aid from the 
U.S. We have learned that whatever we 
undertake we can do... that our people 
are capable of the most extraordinary 
achievements.” 


As he spoke, 46 ships were docked in 
Havana harbor—an all-time record ac- 
cording to port authorities. More than 
70 ships had berthed in Havana since 
Jan. 1, bringing raw materials, fuel, food, 
merchandise and machinery for Cuba’s 
basic needs and reconstruction. 

On the rebuilt pier where the Coubre 
exploded last year, sheds were piled high 
with “iron curtain” phosphates and ma- 
chine parts and—just in from Liverpool— 
a “made in Great Britain” assortment 
including laboratory glassware and what 
looked like a ten-year scotch supply for 
the British Embassy. Discharging nearby 
were ships from Holland, Sweden, the 
USSR. 


CENTRAL CG TROL: So much for 
Washington’s dream of cutting off sup- 
plies. Cuba has substantially shown that 
—granted it is left in peace—it can ad- 
just its economy and ride out the post- 
revolutionary bumps, without inflation 
and to the steadily rising benefit of the 
—* of citizens. et so pth central con- 
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Former agents for U.S. merchandise, 
who are now compelled to deal in “iron 
curtain” equivalents or drop dead, mut- 
ter over their daiquiris about Fidel “get- 
ting too close to the Russians—I was for 
him before that’—and about the inferior 
quality of the new wares. But among 
hard-headed technicians whose job is 
not to sell the new stuff but to work with 
it, the myth of the superiority of US. 
products has gone with the wind. 


ADJUSTMENT: In China I talked with 
several representatives of that group de- 
lightfully known as “people’s capitalists” 
—businessmen, in some cases big indus- 
trialists, who learned to accept socialism 
and were happy working for it. Such peo- 
ple are rare here, but in Santiago I found 
the agent for a US. office-machine firm, 
sitting at the back of an almost empty 
showroom, who said: 


“I shall now be selling East German 
stuff—the first consignment is on the 
way—and it’s just as good as the old line 
as far as I can see. It’s true I have to 
operate within strict government con- 
trols, and shall make less for myself— 
but this is outweighed by freedom from 
the continual worry and uncertainty of 
the old days. Now everything is orderly 
and the corruption which spread every- 
where has gone. The new police do their 
job and I haven’t heard of one case of 
attempted grafting or intimidation by 
them. Those who don’t like the revolu- 
ten? It’s really et eg Bc vce think vad 
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‘WE ARE READY TO GIVE OUR LIVES IN DEFENSE OF OUR SOVEREIGNTY’ 
So says the banner on the building of the nationalized power company 


trol is necessary for this, that it is al- 
ready as hard for a Cuban businessman 
to “enter the kingdom” as for that camel 
to pass through the needle’s eye. 

“Business” in the U.S. sense no longer 
exists; the freedom to make maximum 
profits from minimal contributions has 
been abolished. The tandlord and the man 
who sat in the middle taking his cut are 
doomed. Yet business management re- 
mains important. Aad though the gov- 
ernment is well able to train young re- 
placements in short order, any business- 
man who can be more than a drone in 
the hive, and can swallow his pride and 
prejudice, is welcome to work with the 
new regime. 
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CUBA, LAOS, ALGERIA... 


All around the world the dependent coun- 
tries are shaking off colonialism and seek- 
ing economic growth. THE POLITICAL 
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Paul Baran gives you a great insight into 
their development. You can get it AB- 
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of yourself you don’t like it. Most of our 
small businessmen are Spaniards with a 
strong Falangist trend. You wouldn’t ex- 
pect them to cheer Fidel, would you?” 


I had talked to businessmen who, ad- 
mitting the revolution’s material bene- 
fits to the masses, pointed to the lack of 
elections as proof that this was done at 
the price of everybody’s freedom. When 
I mentioned this, the office-machine 
agent snorted: 


“While this government is doing what 
it’s doing, why should any honest person 
want elections? We’ve had elections for 
half a century, and look what they got 
us! For the first time now, people believe 
they get the truth from their govern- 
ment and that it is theirs—and everyone 
knows that if you take a cent from the 
government you go to fail.” 


THE CHANGES: In the offices of the 
electric power company — formerly run 
with disregard for anything but profits 
for the U.S. Electric Bond & Share oc- 
topus—the elderly assistant administra- 
tor said he had been 41 years with the 
firm: the change inside the office was 
that it was “more efficient and quieter” 
and corruption had ended. The whole 
staff stayed on except the general man- 
ager, now replaced by a government ad- 


A BRITISH TANKER UNLOADS SOVIET OIL IN HAVANA HARBOR 
A soldier (c.) and a member of the Oil Workers Militia (l.) stand guard 


ministrator; work-hours and salaries re- 
mained the same. 


By the lack of “quietness” formerly, 
he was referring to the periodic assassi- 
nations by Batista’s police—often per- 
formed in the city streets—of staff mem- 
bers suspected of political activity. Their 
colleagues would hear what had happen- 
ed but dared not protest. Materials for 
the long-needed electrical extension work 
in Oriente were coming from Japan, 
Czechoslovakia and Canada, and were 
“very good, sometimes better” than U.S. 
supplies. 


THE RUM BUSINESS: The Bacardi com- 
pany, making the famous rum and one 
of Cuba’s excellent beers, is humming 
along with all of the owner-manager fam- 
ily now in voluntary exile. In the head 
office near Santiago’s city center, 58- 
year-old white-haired Jose Espin, an ele- 
gant “senior executive” type and the 
only Bacardi shareholder remaining, con- 
tentedly carries on his top job in charge 
of the company’s purchasing. 


Uncritically but rather sadly he talked 
about former president Jose M. Bosch 
(married to a Bacardi) and the rest of 
“the family,” now making the best of it 
on the profits of Bacardi’s Mexican and 
Puerto Rican subsidiaries. When Bacardi 
was nationalized here last year in Bosch’s 
absence, the state intervenor said Bosch 
was welcome to return to Cuba. “But the 
firm doesn’t need him,” said Espin, “and 
frankly, all goes along as before.”’ Andres 
Yebra, a 23-year-old business student 
who had been in the Fidelista under- 
ground, was sent to head the enterprise. 
Yebra told me he knew nothing what- 
ever about making and selling rum and 
beer but “I am finding out,” and Espin 
said: “He does his work well, is complete- 
ly honest and has a phenomenal capa- 
city for work.” 


PRODUCTION UP: “Although of course 
our U.S. market has vanished,” they told 
me, “we are actually selling more than 
before and our problem is how to increase 
production to meet the demand. The 
U.S.S.R. alone has ordered 400,000 cases 
for 1961. Domestic sales are lower since 
the new government trebled the tax to 
reduce alcoholism — although December 
was a record month, showing how much 
more money Cubans now have for holiday 


spending.” The Bacardi staff was always 
strongly anti-Batista—as was “the fam- 
ily” too—and a number were murdered 
by Batista’s police. In former days police 
and army officers would call and take 
as much liquor as they wanted without 
paying for it—but “that was normal” for 
all businesses under the “complete gang- 
sterism” of the Batista regime. 


Espin, who has lost some $500,000 
worth of personal Cuban interests in the 
revolution, is confident that the govern- 
ment will eventually compensate him; 
but meanwhile he lives as before, gets an 
adequate salary for work he likes, and 
appears singularly free from worry. 

Visiting the U.S. last year, he told his 
self-exiled former colleagues how well the 
new regime was doing. He found them 
“still hoping it would change—but of 
course it won't. If they returned there 
would be no trouble, but I doubt if they 
can ever adapt themselves now. Every- 
body might as well face the fact that a 
new order is coming in the world—social- 
ist, communist, I don’t know just what. 
All is changing, all the people want a 
change to live peacefully, constructively 
and decently. What’s wrong with that?” 

Employes at the huge Bacardi distil- 
lery-brewery told me: “We have no raw 
material or machinery problems what- 
ever.” The plant already has much Eu- 
ropean machinery—German, Czech, Brit- 
ish, French, Swedish—and they know 
how good it is. Storerooms are stacked 
with malt from Canada, hopcake from 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. “The on- 
ly trouble here,” they said, “is what those 
Yanquis may try todo...” 





Remembering the Maine 


N A MOVE to “modify” the Maine 

monument in Havana, the Cuban gov- 
ernment ordered “suppression of the im- 
perial eagle with its tragic symbolism of 
aggression,” and substitution of an Abe 
Lincoln bust for those of Theodore 
Roosevelt, William McKinley and Leon- 
ard Wood. A new plaque’ on the monu- 
ment will read: 

“To the victims of the Maine who were 
sacrificed by imperialist voracity in its 
efforts to seize the island of Cuba, Feb. 
15, 1898—Feb. 15, 1961.” 





The big job of telling the truth 


MAGINE THE TASK of those who undertake to tell the truth to the people of 
the U.S., where public opinion has for years been under a ceaseless deluge of 
propaganda—films, the big press, the great radio and TV networks engaged in a 
veritable contest of falsehood and hysteria. Imagine the difficulty of bringing this 


public opinion back to reason. 


We believe that this public opinion is capable of responding—but that whoever 
undertakes to make it respond will have to choose between yielding to great pres- 
sures and obstacles or courageously deciding to face up to them. But to those who 
face up to them, who have the courage to tell the people the truth—to those who 
are honest and frank with the people—to them will be the victory over the pressures 


and all the lies. 


—Fidel Castro, Jan. 21 
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OLD KING ANTHRACITE IS DEAD 





Story of a distressed 


By John Fellows 

Special to the Guardian 
SHENANDOAH, PA. 
URING coming weeks thousands of 
chronically dis-employed miners in 
the 480-square-mile anthracite country 
will be looking to see how President Ken- 
nedy plans to unfold his promised pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to the coun- 
try’s economically distressed areas such 

as this. 

A distressed area has been defined as 
one with unemployment figures of 6% 
or more. Here the figure is 12% and in 
some communities higher. Thousands of 
miners haven’t worked since their mines 
shut down years ago. They doubt thai 
they will see a job again. They have 
learned to swallow their miner’s pride 
to accept Salvation Army handouts, the 
services of welfare agencies and Federal 
surplus food nosebags. All this would 
have been unthinkable a few years back. 

The reign of Old King Anthracite over 
the nation’s domestic fuel markets has 
come to a sad finish. Gas and oil have 
been the usurpers. Anthracite tonnages 
began to drop alarmingly during the 
thirties and forties as oil and gas made 
increasing inroads in the domestic fuel 
markets. During the last decade the 
decline has been ruinous. Production of 
hard coal is where it was a century ago. 
Employment is below any figures in past 
anthracite statistics. The depression years 
are remembered as years of comparative 
prosperity. 

GAIETY GONE: The impact has been 


disastrous on local community life. 
Abandoned homes, closed stores, dark- 
ened movie houses, empty churches, 


school buildings converted to industrial 
or office uses are common sights. 

At the once-bustling Majestic pool 
room on a Saturday night I was startled 
to see only the counter clerk, smoking 
a cigar and staring vacantly at the thin 
traffic along Main Street. His face was 
eloquent of the town’s story. Everyone 
remembered the great prosperous days. 
As by some common agreement no one 
ever mentioned them. 

For the town had known good years 
and decades. The anthracite was for 
generations a booming industry. Towns 
like this were known for their population 
of gay-spirited, hard-working, easy- 
spending coal diggers. The brawny, 


heavily-mustached miner has become an 
extinct figure along with his mine. The 
able-bodied men are making an exodus 
to the cities in search of jobs. Those who 


STRIP-MINING MACHINES LIKE THIS SWALLOWED UP THE JOBS 


remain are the too-old or too-young. The 
older men spend their time at street 
corners. Teenagers stretch a few dimes 
into a long evening over sodas and pops. 


LONG DECLINE: Let us look at hard- 
coal figures. 

In 1870, when statistics first took note 
of anthracite, the industry employed 
35,600 men and produced 15,172,002 tons 
of coal. Production rose steadily to 50,- 
966,920 tons by 1894 when it gave work 
to 139,939 men and boys. Output climbed 
to 78,647,349 tons in 1905 and reached 
100,445,299 tons in 1917, an all-time peak. 


Employment kept pace with mounting 
tonnages. The industry gave jobs to 148,- 
139 in 1902, the year of the Big Strike. 
In 1914 it reported 180,899 on its pay- 
rolls. Employment continued between 
150,000 and 160,000 during succeeding 
decades until 1936 when it dropped under 
100,000 for the first time since 1884. 


In 1959 the industry was down to a 
production of 19,670,615 tons of coal. ft 
employed 24,112 persons. The drop has 
continued. The estimated production for 
1960 is 18,000,000 tons with a further sag 
in employment to 21,000. 


OTHER FUELS: This drop has occurred 
at a time when rising population is 
reflected in an increasing demand for 
domestic heating fuels. This market is 
increasingly dominated by oil and gas. 
Anthracite has even lost its once ex- 
clusive claim on the domestic fuel mar- 
kets of New England and along the East- 
ern seaboard. 


Anthracite industry leaders are vocif- 
erous in their criticism of oil imports 
from Venezuela and the _ inequitable 
depletion tax allowances allowed large 
gas monopolies. Their protests have had 
little effect on the inexorable gains be- 
ing scored by oil and gas in the domestic 
heating fuel market. The thermostat in 
the parlor has triumphed over the -ash 
bucket and coal shovel in the basement. 

Coal industry historians would be in- 
clined to view the plight of hard-coal as 
largely the result of past monopolistic 
practices. 

For decades output was dominated by 
several large railroad carriers. Under- 
production and high consumer prices 
were the rule. Artificial scarcities were 
maintained as a matter of policy. Im- 
migrants were encouraged to flock to 
the region to create labor surpluses as 
a means of keeping wages low and the 
union weak. 








The skills of the old-time miners are replaced by electrical monsters 


area 
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This bleak landscape 
is typical of the des- 
olation surrounding 
the towns in the 
anthracite coal re- 
gion of Pennsyl- 
vania. Monopoly 
practices of the past, 
competition of other 
fuels and automation 
have combined to 
turn the area into 
one of chronic unem- 
ployment. Old miners 
now ask; “What 
will the new Pres- 
ident do?” 


© 


These short-sighted policies unfortuna- 
tely failed to take into account the 
dangerous rivals—oil and gas—that wer? 
then invading the market at those poins 
where the coal companies had failed io 
furnish their fuel in ample supply. Th” 
lauded convenience of oil and gas com- 
peted strongly for the consumers’ favor. 
The antiquated methods of burning coal 
soon made its use seem old-fashioned. 


JOBS DISAPPEAR: There were other 
factors. Underground mining becam» 
costlier as seams became les$ accessible 
to easy mining methods. Companies be- 
came economy-minded and set out on 
cost-cutting programs that resulted in 
the elimination of hundreds of breakers 
and mine shafts and the liquidation of 
thousands of jobs. 


Strip-mining operations with giant 
electric shovels and bulldozers replaced 
the mine shafts. These mechanized 


operations could produce enormous toii- 
nages with only a handful of men. ‘The 
old miners’ skills were no longer needed. 


The United Mine Workers Union has 
been eminently successful in gaining for 
its membership a set of conditions al- 
most unique. Miners enjoy a seven-hour 
day. Wages are high. Fringe benefits are 
among the best known. The fly in this 
ointment is that jobs have disappeared. 
More than 144,000 miners have lost thei: 
jobs since the Thirties. And the squeeze- 
out is continuing. 


There is considerable irony in the fact 
that the miner has found bimself flune 
into outer darkness and uncertainty just 
when his union seemed to have attained 
a complete program of assurance for his 
future. 


TOP CONDITIONS: The union main- 
tains a welfare fund to which operatoi’s 
contribute 40 cents for every ton of coal 
mined. The fund provides hospitaliza - 
tion, insurance and pension benefits. 
Pensions start at the age of 60. Due to 
the decline of the industry the pension 
allotments were cut from $100 to $59 
last year. Medical benefits were also 
dropped for miners unemployed for more 
than a year. 


The pensions play an important role 
in the economic life of the communities. 
Small businesses depend on them. A bank 
cashier informed me _ his institution 
cashes $100,000 in pension checks every 
month—no small addition to a commu- 
nity’s income. Pensioners enjoy their lot. 
Many collect social security checks and 
veterans’ allowances. Check Day has re- 





Day 


as the big 


placed the former Pay 
spending occasion. 


It is the 50-plus age group that is 
hardest hit. In this group are the men 
who are too old to find jobs elsewhere 
and too young to receive pensions. They 
spend the days loafing on streets and 
puttering about their homes. They are 
lost in a timeless world. 


JOBS—FOR WOMEN: There is plenty of 
work for women. The region is studded 
with small garment factories. It is no 
longer uncommon for the woman to play 
the breadwinners’ role while her husband 
cleans house, cooks the meals and sees 
the children off to school. He gripes to 
see his patriarchal position as the head 
of the houseiold crumbling. It is one 
more concession to harsh reality. 


Civic leaders who are trying to attract 
new industries to the area as a means 
of bringing new jobs to the resident 
population bemoan the fact that most 
small industries that have moved into 
the region employ mostly women. 


The need is for industries to supply 
work for the unemployed men, one is 
told. “About 200 jobs for men would go 
far to get this town out of its rut,” one 
local leader told me. 


HIROSHIMA’D: It is remarked in the 
anthracite that while cities like Warsaw 
and London were able to dig themselves 
cut of the ruins of war and go on living. 
this kind of heroic self-rehabilitation 
program would not be possible in the 
anthracite. The coal companies not only 
have abandoned the mines—they have 
literally razed every breaker and minc- 
Shaft in the area, leaving rotted stumps 
of old mine timber to indicate their 
former sites. Even the railroad tracks 
have been taken away. 


“We've been Hiroshima’d. We don't 
need atom bombs here!’”” one miner 
quipped. 


So devastated is the region with its 
breach holes and culm banks and ash 
dumps and torn hillsides that old-timers 
confess they often have difficulty in re- 
cognizing the scenes of their childhood. 


Repeated community effarts at lifting 
itself by its own bootstraps have con- 
vinced most people here that the situa- 
tion confronting them is beyond their 
limited resources to tackle. They join 
with the distressed-area miners of West 
Virginia and Illinois and other states in 
looking to see what Washington intends 
to do in the coming months. 
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WHY THE NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL IS UNFIT FOR THE OFFICE—II 





How the Kennedys made labor-baiting pay off 


By Robert E. Light 

(Last of two articles) 
OBBY KENNEDY’S main claim to 
the Attorney General’s post is his 
work as chief counsel for the Senate rack- 
ets committee. President Kennedy, in an- 
nouncing his brother’s appointment, said 
that Bobby’s committee work showed “his 
intellectual energy, his courage and his 
organizing ability.” But those who fol- 
lowed the hearings closely cite them as 
proof that Bobby is unfit for the office. 

Those concerned with the welfare of 
unions and the preservation of civil lib- 
erties liken the hearings to the late Sen. 
McCarthy circuses. Had they dealt with 
political dissenters, the liberal community 
would have been up in arms. The hear- 
ings set a climate for the passage of the 
Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin anti-labor law 
by making “union” a dirty word. 

For the Kennedy brothers the hear- 
ings were a vehicle to the White House. 
The televised sessions made Jack and Bob- 
by national figures—-Jack as the hand- 
some moralist and Bobby as the young 
crusader. But Bobby handled himseif 
more like a TV private eye than a re- 
spectful defender of law. 


WHAT WASN’T EXPOSED: He badgered 
and harassed witnesses, condemned by 
innuendo, relied on hearsay evidence and 
wire-tapping, and equated guilt with use 
of the Fifth Amendment. The broad pow- 
er of the committee allowed him to get 
away with it, but none of these actions 
would hold up in court. 

The committee was set up to investi- 
gate wrongdoing in labor and manage- 
ment. With an enormous staff and budget, 
it uncovered misfeasance in scores of 
places, including unions and manage- 
ment. Inevitably some of the dirt lead 
to politicians’ doors. 

Roland W. May reported in the York 
Gazette and Daily: “[Bobby] told this 
correspondent again and again in private 
conversations about the broad power of 
big-time hoodlums in labor, business, 
trade and politics. The center of crime- 
syndicate crime, he said, lay in its polit- 
ical influence. Yet this was not exposed 
by the committee under Bobby’s direc- 
tion. It was hardly hinted at.” 

The vast files on corruption gave Bob- 
by an invaluable weapon in brother 
Jack’s drive for the White House. May 
said: “The forays of the Kennedy sleuths 

. . into St. Louis, Chicago, Gary, Phila- 
delphia, Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx 
and Miami were followed by a remarkable 
swing of Democratic machine politicians 
in the areas to the Kennedy Presidential 
cause. And unions involved did the same.” 


SWINGING THE VOTE: In Lake County, 
Ind., just outside Chicago, local officials 
were reported to have received payoffs 
from a pinball-slot machine ring. But 
they were never called by the committee, 
although it spent much time on racket- 
eers in the slot machine business. Dur- 
ing the campaign, the same officials ap- 
peared with Kennedy at a rally. The 
county went Democratic by 4,000 votes. 

Drew Pearson wrote last summer: “Op- 
ponents of Sen. Kennedy are still trying 
to find out what it was that Robert Ken- 
nedy held out to Gov. Michael DiSalle 
to make him swing «a!1 the Ohio delegates 
to the Kennedy camp six months before 
the convention. They are checking on a 
rendezvous DiSalle is reported to have 
had in a Pittsburgh motel with Robert 
Kennedy and John Bailey [now Demo- 
cratic National Chairman].” 

In deciding whose ‘ corruption” to in- 
vestigate, Bobby laid the heaviest attack 
on the Teamsters and Carpenters unions, 
both of which had presidents who voted 
Republican. 


DRAGON KILLER: Bobby pursued the 
hearings with the glee of a youngster 
assigned the hero’s role in a cops-and- 
robbers game. The Saturday Evening Post 
reported that “a ceitain gaiety pervades 
the office; nearly everybody here is young. 
A while back, on {Bobby] Kennedy's 
birthday, the staff held a party in the 
office. They gave him a pair of cowboy 
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gloves, a cap gun and a whodunit game.” 

Before alleged corrupt officials were 
called, the stage was set by cooperative 
witnesses or staff investigators who test- 
tified to the alleged wrongdoings. When 
the accused got to the witness chair, with- 
out protection of court rules of evidence, 
their only clear course was to invoke the 
Fifth Amendment. 


BULLY BOY: Yale law professor Alex- 
ander M. Bickel, in a New Republic art- 
icle on why Bobby is unfit for office, cited 
his handling of Joseph P. Glimko, a 
Teamster official in Chicago. 

Kennedy first called staff investigators 





Another lawyer told Novak: “Time and 
time again ...I saw him march a wit- 
ness right up to the brink of what looked 
like a really hot disclosure of some irregu- 
larity—only to fluff it.” 


In a letter to Rev. Thomas M. Pelly 
(R-Wash.), Kenneth Rosengren, a lawyer 
and a Democrat, wrote: “It was common 
knowledge among the lawyers that young 
Kennedy was inept and unskilled in both 
direct and cross-examination. He con- 
stantly argued and quarreled with the 
witnesses. His fumbling and stumbling 
frequently caused the proceedings to be- 
come a Pier 6 shouting contest, rather 


THE BOY CRUSADER AND THE OLD DRAGON 
Bobby (1.) listens to Hoffa. Hoffa’s lawyer is in the middle 


to make public Glimco’s long record of 
arrests without significant convictions, 
and to allege that he ran an extortion 
racket. 

When Glimco was called, he used the 
Fifth Amendment to the first question 
and it was obvious he would continue 
to use it if 500 questions were asked. But 
Bobby continued. He called Glimco 
“Joey.” This exchange followed: 

Bobby: You got your citizenship and 
abused it; did you not? 

Glimeco: Fifth Amendment. 

Bobby: Did you ever do anything to 
help the union membership, one thing? 
You don’t care anything about yourself 
and these other people who are gangsters 
and hoodlums, do you? And you defraud 
the union .. .? 

Glimeco: Fifth Amendment. 


Bobby: You haven't got the guts to 
lanswer|, have you Mr. Glimco? 


Glimco: Fifth Amendment. 


Chairman: Morally vou are kind of yel- 
low inside, are you not? That is the truth 
about it? 

Glimco: Fifth Amendment. 

Bickel said: “Mr. Kennedy's exercise 
of power to destroy or damage individu- 
als was not subject to such safeguards 
as the right to cross-examination and 
the right to an imvartial judge who is 
not at the same time also the prosecutor 
... What is one to ake of the way both 
the Senator and Mr. Kennedy took it 
upon themselves to denounce Glimco at 
the end? This was the language of a 
judge passing sentence, not of legislators 
looking for facts to yuide them in their 
law-making.” 


INEPT AND UNSKILLED: Other lawyers 
are also critical of Bobby’s abuses of wit- 
nesses and some consider him inept in 
questioning. Robert D. Novak in the Wall 
Street Journal reported the comment of 
a government lawyer: “Bobby was awful- 
ly quick to draw sweeping inferences 
from awfully thin pieces of evidence.” 


than an inquiry.” 


HOFFA NO PATSY: The hearings 
brought an end to Dave Beck as Team- 
sters president. In his place came James 
R. Hoffa. Where Beck was no match for 
the Kennedys, Hoffa was at least an equal 
adversary. He was ready. willing and 
more than able to fight. If there was to 
be a patsy for the Kennedys’ ambitions, 
he was not going to be it. 


Hoffa disdained use of the Fifth 
Amendment. He took on Bobby and beat 
him down in argument. He challenged 
the committee to prove his wrongdoings. 
If he, or any Teamsters officials, he said 
could be proved guilty of a crime, let him 
be locked up. 


From the first, knocking down Hoffa 
became a challenge to Bobby. He pursued 
it with a zeal second only to his desire 
to get his brother elected President. 
When Hoffa was acquitted of attempting 
to bribe a committee staff member, Bob- 
by accused Justice Dept. lawyers of pre- 
paring a poor case. 


ISSUE FOR JACK: But Hoffa also serv- 
ed Jack’s political career. He became a 
symbol of “corruption in labor.” On the 
first TV debate with Vice President 
Nixon, JFK said: “I’m not satisfied when 
I see men like Jimmy Hoffa, in charge 
of the largest union in the United States, 
still free.” Later he pledged to remove 
Hoffa from office. He enlarged the prom- 
ise later to include Harry Bridges, presi- 
dent of the West Coast Longshoremen. 


Bobby’s feelings toward Hoffa have 
many elements of a personal vendetta. 
Bobby is used to having his own way, but 
so is Hoffa. 


Bobby and Hoffa met for the first time 
soon after the hearings begam and took 
an immediate dislike to each other. They 
were brought together by the late Edward 
Cheyfitz, a Teamster lawyer, at his home. 
Hoffa recalled the meeting: “I can tell 
by how he shakes hands what kind of 


fellow I got. I said to myself, ‘Here’s a 
fella thinks he’s doing me a favor by 
talking to me’.” 


Hoffa also recalled their discussion on 
unions: “He had the idea that a union is 
supposed to operate like a social club. I 
told him about our union. He asked a 
lot of questions—how I got into the union, 
how much a labor leader earned and so 
on. It was as though he was asking, with 
my limited education what right did I 
have to run a union iike this?” 


A SPOILED KID: Bobby recalled the 
same meeting in his book, The Enemy 
Within: “On my way home I thought of 
how often Hoffa had said he was tough; 
that he destroyed employers, hated po- 
licemen and broke those who stood in his 
way ... when a grown man sat for an 
evening and talked continuously about 
his toughness, I couid only conclude that 
he was a bully hiding behind a facade.” 


Bobby and Hoffa inet again in the Fed- 
eral courthouse when Hoffa was arrested 
on bribery charges. Bobby recalled that 
after a few awkward moments of silence 
they got into a discussion of who could 
do the most push-ups. 


Hoffa’s version is: “I said, Listen Bob- 
by, you run your business and I'll run 
mine. You go on home and go to bed. I'll 
take care of things. Let’s don’t have no 
problems.’ He was very unhappy because 
I called him Bobby. He’s a kid, a spoiled 
kid.” 


SKULDUGGERY: Bobby has also worked 
behind-the-scenes to get Hoffa. He has 
been involved in the maneuverings 
around the court-imposed Board of Mon- 
itors,-which is supposed to help clean up 
the union. On May 17, Bobby called to 
his Park Avenue apartment two of the 
13 rank-and-file Teamsters whose suit 
led to the monitorship. He told them that 
he had evidence that one of the monitors, 
Lawrence Smith, had sold out to Hoffa, 
and he proposed that they vote to re- 
place Smith with Terrence McShane, a 
former FBI agent. 


Steve Milone, one of the Teamsters, in 
an affidavit told this story: 

“I told him that I was not going to 
vote to oust Larry Smith on this hearsay 
evidence. Mr. Kennedy got very excited; 
he said that he had never said he would 
use that type of evidence to oust Law- 
rence Smith. I said to Mr. Kennedy, you 
said exactly that. You have been telling 
me about this hearsay evidence and these 
witnesses you can’t bring forward; on 
those grounds you are asking me to vote 
to oust Larry Smith and join up with 
you. I said I would not do it. Mr. Ken- 
nedy then said to me you are a liar. I 
told him I wasn’t a liar and that I knew « 
what I was talking about. Kennedy said 
to me, you are a son of a bitch. 


“This coming from Bob Kennedy really 
shocked me. I said to him that if you 
will step outside or down the street and 
repeat that remark I’ll flatten you. Ken- 
nedy said you will what? I said you heard 
me. I’ll give you one more opportunity to 
step outside and repeat it, and I'll guar- 
antee I’ll flip you.” 


The would-be combatants were separ- 
ated. But when Milone left, his affidavit 
continued, “Bobby came out and put 
out his hand to apologize. I refused to 
accept it. He said he had been called a 
son of a bitch many a time. I said maybe 
you are one but I’m not.” 


NO JOKE: Bobby will get a chance to 
continue his vendetta in his new job. 
One of the last acts of former Atty. Gen. 
William P. Rogers was to secure an in- 
dictment against Hoffa for allegedly mis- 
using the mails in a Florida land deal. 


President Kennedy said mischievously 
of Bobby's appointment: “I can’t see 
that it’s wrong to give him a little legal 
experience before he goes out to practice 
law.”” But some union leaders and others 
who stand in the way of the Kennedy 
family may find Bobby in the Attorney 
General’s office no joking matter. 
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The break with our 


HE MAXIM that conquered 
peoples absorb their con- 
querors has not proved true of 
the American Indians and the 
later inhabitants of the United 
States. North of the Rio Grande 
there are few traces of the ab- 
original purposes. And continu- 
ing expressions of their cultures 
are few—to our loss morally as 
well as culturally. 
If the moral nature of man 
arises out of the fact that he is 
a social and value-creating (or 
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REPEATED MOTIFS 
From anciént cities in Mexico 
and U.S. 


esthetic) creature, he cannot do 
violence to his kind without 
damaging his own social faith 
and his. laboriously created sense 
of values. In committing geno- 
cide, as in committing a delibe- 
rate homicide, the destroyer 
must first of all make himself 
into an instrument for the 
particular act of violence. 


He not only finds it impos- 
sible to change back into what 
he was prior to his crime, but 
in annihilating another people 
he also cuts himself off from 
that part of the past with which 
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he might have connected through 
his victim. He has broken «a 
strand in the continuity that is 
our cultural life and, in neither 
assimilating nor being assimilat- 
ed by the loser, he loses part of 
the heritage of culture and part 
of the inspiration and enjoy- 
ment of human life. 


ITH SUCH exceptions as 

Fenimore Cooper and 
Longfellow, very few of our art- 
ists have tried to shrive us by 
saving or recreating some of 
the culture of the Indian. John 
Jay Chapman, our blue-chip 
radical, knew the direction of 
truth for us and for our artists 
when he said: “The votaries of 
every art that has come to great- 
ness have always worshipped the 
past.” 

We know from Mexico that 
there is more to the past than 
the Mediterranean and West 
Europe. And we know from our 
own melting pot that one does 
not have to be a white Anglo- 
Protestant to write good Englisn 
or be part Indian to see and 
celebrate the indigenous part of 
our past. 

A start toward correction may 
be made with anthropologist 
Frank C. Hibben’s Digging Up 
America*. It is an unsatisfac- 
tory book in many ways, yet it 
brings a lot of fascinating new 
and old facts together in one 
volume. 


ARBON DATING and other 
methods now have man ar- 
riving in America 30,000 years 
ago, hunting in New Mexico 25,- 
000 years ago and in the Eastern 


past 


U.S. 10,000 years ago (at about 
the time that the Agrarian Re- 
volution was getting started in 
Western Asia.) 

And some hardy souls were 
stopping in caves at the south- 
ern tip of Chile 8,000 years ago. 
These times are short as com- 
pared to the prehistory of Africa 
and Eurasia, but they are much 
longer than those accepted a 
few decades ago. And they put 
some depth under the thought 
that the native cultural achieve- 
ments may bé uniquely indepen- 
dent since man was here long 
before there were cultivated 
gardens in the Nile and Mesopo- 
tamian valleys. 


HE INDIAN LANDS to the 

south of us also had cities 
well before the European inva- 
sions and migrations. ‘Although 
none of these followed the old 
world pattern where river val- 
ley cultures lead the way for all 
others, it remains conceivable 
that stable and prosperous val- 
ley cultures would have evolved 
soon beside our own Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers. 

A “population probably as 
great in its heyday as the pre- 
sent population of St. Louis and 
surrounding towns” produced the 
great mounds at Cahokia near 
East St. Louis, according to 
Hibben. It is estimated that one 
such mound took the labor of 
100,000 men for 20 years, all 
some 3,000 years ago. 

These tasty bits scattered 
throughout the treat make the 
unsatisfactory quality of the rest 
of the pudding more regrettable. 
Anyone who had not read else- 
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An affirmation 


PHIJ.ADELPHIA, PA. 

Years of pagan weapon wor- 
ship have reduced our alleged 
statesmen to moronic mouth- 
pieces for militarism. Power to 
wage war seems to them the es- 
sence of national existence. 
Whenever opportunity to lessen 
the likelihood of armed conflict 
appears, they assiduously sabo- 
tage it. 


Our acceptance of armament, 
conscription and espionage as 
indispensable to security has 
culminated in our officially con- 
sidering destruction of human 
life a logical necessity. There- 
fore, unless we desire degener- 
-ation to Nazi bestiality, each of 
us must affirm absolute refusal 
to harm our fellow man, any- 
where. 


Samuel Michaelson 
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SOPHISTICATED ART WORK 
From the Gateway to the Sun, Tiahhuanaco, Peru 


where about dating finds by 
means of carbon 14 decay and 
by “fossil magnetism” would find 
Hibben’s accounts difficult to 
grasp. 

A few lines of character 
sketching and biography could 
surely have been found for 
George McJenkin, the Negro 
cowboy and amateur archeolo- 
gist who discovered the first 
Folsom points [used for hunt- 
ing] and about Ales Hrdlicka, 
the “dean of physical anthro- 
pologists’”’ who, according to 
Hibben, obstructed the progress 
of American anthropology for 
many years. 


F THESE useful or harmful 

activities sprang from char- 
acter, personal history or social 
circumstances—and this should 
not be hard to find out—-then 
the facts ought at least to be 
hinted at. Otherwise the deeds 
are left motiveless. 

And it is aiso unnecessary and 
misleading for a scientist to re- 
ter to a “Supreme Being” on 
page one as characteristic of 
man when so many of our kind 
in the past and the present do 
not find such a hypothesis ne- 
cessary. The religious behavior 
of Augustus De Morgan, eminent 
19th Century mathematician and 
teacher and fighter for academic 
freedom, is more admirable. It 
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was only in his will, opened after 
his death, that he publicly af- 
firmed his strong religious be- 
hefs “because in my time such 
confession has always been the 
way up in the world.” 

—Robert Joyce 


*DIGGING UP AMERICA, by 
Frank C. Hibben. Hill and 
Wang, New York. Illustrated 
with photographs. 239 pp. 
$5. 
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PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
6225 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 


LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 








CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 
FIR HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Buite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 
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THE PATRIOTS OF THE SANTA MARIA 





Delgado predicted uprising in interview two years ago 


HE PORTUGUESE PATRIOTS who 

engineered the seizure of the cruise 
liner Santa Maria in the Caribbean last 
month and staged the liveliest sea esca- 
pade in a generation were well known to 
all but the newest GUARDIAN readers 
through reports from Cedric Belfrage 
during the last two years. 

Both Gen. Humberto Delgado, leader 
of the opposition to Portugal’s dictator 
Antonio de Oliviera Salazar, and his sup- 
porter Henrique Galvao who comman- 
deered the Santa Maria enroute from 
Curacao to Port Everglades, Fla., were in- 
troduced in the GUARDIAN for Jan. 26, 
1959. 


At that time Delgado, then 52, had 
taken refuge in the Brazilian embassy 
in Lisbon to avoid prosecution for 
“breaching military discipline” in connec- 
tion with his running against Salazar’s 
presidential candidate in June, 1958. 
Capt. Galvao, then 64, detained from 


1951-58 and then sentenced to 16 years. 


in prison for rendering a critical report 
on the administration of Portugal’s Af- 
rican colonies, was reported to have es- 
caped from a heavily-guarded room in 
Lisbon’s Santa Maria Hospital on Jan. 16, 
1959. That he had help in escaping was 
indicated by previous reports that he was 
then paralyzed from the waist down. 


WISHED HIM LUCK: In November, 1959, 
Delgado went to London from his exile 
in Brazil to win support for his challenge 
to Salazar and Cedric Belfrage inter- 
viewed him (GUARDIAN, Dec. 21, 1959). 
Speaking in what Belfrage described as 
“fluent and torrential English,” Delgado 
predicted an early uprising in Portugal 
and said the army would lead it. To Bel- 
frage’s observation that army uprisings 
usually lead nowhere, Delgado declared 
that “the army will act from patriotism, 
because they want to be but cannot be 
proud of their country.” Disclaiming any 
political ambitions cf his own (“I hate 
politics”) he said: 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 9. 


“My aim is to amnesty political pris- 
oners, establish a free press and election 
law; then leave after a year or 18 months 
and wash my hands.” 


Of Portugal’s African colonies he said: 


“It is certain that either the Portuguese 
government must change its policy in 
Africa or you will have a terrific fight. 
Some day the people will ask for inde- 
pendence, and maybe that is. better for 
us, too. They like olive oil and we need 
friendly customers for it.” 

Belfrage noted that Delgado’s uncom- 
promising courage and sincerity had 
made a broad impression in London and 
reported that most anti-Salazar Portu- 
guese in London regarded Delgado as 
“the only man with what it takes.” 

Belfrage’s own surmise was that Del- 
gado “might make it — and on the 
GUARDIAN’s behalf, I wished him luck.” 





Test for JFK 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by ensuring cheap labor and preventing 
industrialization. Both these groups, 
therefore, cooperate in maintaining the 
most reactionary governments in the un- 
derdeveloped countries by bribery, corrup- 
tion and—when necessary—force. 

The words “mass misery” are easily 
spoken but not as easily comprehended. 
Among the peoples to whom Kennedy re- 
ferred, many die literally of starvation, 
most suffer from preventable diseases, 
life expectancy is lov, the rate of illite- 
racy is high and dornestic capital accu- 
mulation is meager. These peoples are 
perpetually on the brink of disaster, con- 
stantly in need Of emergency measures 
just to add a few more breaths to life. 


SHARP BREAK NEEDED: These are the 
tasks of their leaders: To bring hope to 
such peoples, to coax an extra amount of 
energy out of their sick and starved 
bodies so they can learn new skills to 
build a modern -economy and produce 
a surplus for capital accumulation, to 
inspire them to run even faster than 
those ahead—as Kenya’s Tom Mboya 
said—so they can catch up with the in- 
dustrialized countries of the world. 

To do this, the leaders and the people 
have to make a sharp break with their 
existing social, political and economic 
structure and start with a clean slate. 
This would include expropriation of 
land and mineral resources from land- 
lords and foreign owners, with compensa- 
tion if owners are reasonable, without 
compensation if necessary. 

They have to plan every aspect of 
their development to save time, conserve 
natural resources and manpower, and 
gain some immediate tangible benefit for 
all to maintain energy and enthusiasm at 
a high pitch. They need, in other words, 
emergency — not normal — measures to 
cope with a threat to their existence 
greater than the plague, flood, earth- 
quake or fire. They ure at war against 
the most devastating combination of 
enemies man has ever known, and their 
actions should be judged in terms of war- 
time and not peacetime needs. 


SOCIALIST GOALS: Those who are 
making the most rapid progress use so- 
cialism as their tool. But many leaders of 
even those who are moving haltingly by 
using capitalist methods promise ultimate 
socialism so their people will not be dis- 
couraged with the slow rate of progress. 

China and Cuba are avowedly socialist; 
India and Mexico pay at least lip service 
to socialism as the ultimate destination; 
and Ghana, while presently following a 





CONGOLESt CHILDREN ARE BROUGHT FOR “AID’ 


’ TO A UN CENTER 


But most African leaders think “restitution” would be a better concept 


“mixed economy,” has made the study of 
Marxism and socialism compulsory in 
schools. 

Washington misunderstands, misinter- 
prets and miscalculates the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries. What it calls 
help to poor countries is but a continued 
effort to maintain the old colonial or 
semi-colonial system and thus protect 
the interests of its investors. It fails to 
realize the extreme urgency of a solution 
for the underdeveloped countries’ prob- 
lems; it calls the measures taken by Cuba, 
for instance, communism instead of so- 
cialism and calls even Nehru and Nkru- 
mah Communists or at least fellow- 
travelers; demands “democratic elec- 
tions” in Guinea and Cuba; and thinks of 
economic help in terms of more invest- 
ments in raw materials and increased ex- 
port of agricultural products from these 
countries. 


SHORT OF NEED: Kennedy’s most con- 
crete and spectacular suggestions so far 
have been increased uid for India to win 
the “race with Red China”; the offer to 
some countries of long-term, low inter- 
est loans; and the recruiting and training 


of a “Peace Corps” of qualified young vol- 
unteers to serve three years overseas 
“helping other people help themselves.” 
But for India to “win the race with Red 
China” requires more than long-term, 
low interest loans which, incidentally, will 
not preclude private U.S. investment in 
India. Agrarian reform, for instance, is 
still to be fully implemented in India. 


The “Peace Corps” members would be 
more of a handicap than a help to the 
underdeveloped countries. For there is no 
evidence that their attitudes. would be 
changed to conform to the needs of these 
countries. If they go abroad with the idea 
of helping the peoples of these countries 
to build a carbon copy of the US. social, 
political, economic and cultural struc- 
ture, they will more than fail—they will 
offend their hosts. 


RADICAL APPROACHES: Professor 
Stanley Spector of Washington Univer- 
sity, writing on China in The Nation 
(Jan. 28), noted that Marxist and social- 
ist principles “are considered perfectly 
good blueprints for rapid national devel- 
opment by many underdeveloped na- 





tions.” Tanganyika leader Julius Nyerere 
has repeatedly emphasized that a single 
political party is perfectly logical in an 
underdeveloped country single - mindedly 
pursuing a policy of rapid all-round na- 
tional development. On elections in Cuba, 
C. Wright Mills wrote in Listen Yankee: 
“A real election in Cuba today .. . could 
only be meaningful by deliberately giv- 
ing institutional form to the counter- 
revolution, and that today would not be 
acceptable to the immense majority of 
the people of Cuba.” 

Improved U.S. relations with underde- 
veloped countries would require a change 
in Washington’s frame of reference: ac- 
ceptance with good grace the formation 
of popular, socialist governments it some 
underdeveloped lands; informing Ameri- 
cans without prejudice about life in so- 
cialist countries, to normalize trade, com- 
merce and cultural exchange for mutual 
benefit; and to concede to the peoples of 
underdeveloped countries the inalienable 
right to take over possession of their re- 
sources and use them for their own bene- 
fit, no matter who owns and controls 
them now. 


NEW OUTLOOK NEEDED: If the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s new policy is to 
be exemplified by its relations with the 
Congo, Laos and Cuba, latest news from 
Washington does not seem too hopeful. 

Kennedy did not indicate readiness to 
back imprisoned constitutional Premier 
Lumumba, who alone has national sta- 
ture as leader in the Congo and who ad- 
vocates planned economic development 
under a strong central government; to 
stop enriching {n Laos the malodorous 
Nosavan-Boun Oum government, which 
has admitted lying about “Communist 
invasion” to assure continued U.S. sup- 
port of their unpopular regime; to con- 
demn and halt the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s own financial aid to Cuban 
counterrevolutionaries in Miami, “esti- 
mated to range from $135,000 monthly to 
as high as $500,000 on occasions.” (Times, 
Jan. 27). 

In fact, press reports on the Kennedy 
Administration’s approach to Cuba fore- 
tell a worsening of U.S. relations with 
the underdeveloped countries. UPI re- 
ported (Jan. 28): “Look for early forma- 
tion of a Cuban government-in-exile and 
its swift recognition by the U.S. govern- 
ment (for which] the break in relations 
decreed by former President Eisenhower 
paved the way.” The New York World 
Telegram said editorially (Jan. 28): 
“U.S. officials. are considering using 
qualified Cuban refugees in our foreign 
aid program . in underdeveloped na- 
tions.” The editorial added: “That would 
be unwise.” 
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needs your help 


Feb. 10 


[ enclose $ 
to the N.Y. Council during 1961 





Put Your Money to Work for Abolition! 


The fight against the House Committee on Un-American Activities is rapidiy 
gaining momentum, as nationwide protests against Congressman Walter's 
attacks on civil liberties continue. The N.Y. Council to Abolish HUAC urgently 


® Write a letter to your Congressman urging. him to speak out and 
vote against the HUAC appropriation, which will be considered by 


® Fill out this coupon and return it promptly to N.Y. Council to 


Abolish HUAC, Rm. 442, 150 W. 34th St., N.Y.C. 
contribution. I pledge $ 
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The Friday Night Forum 
PRESENTS 


STATES” 

FRI., FEB. 17 
Continental Ballroom 
982 Broad St., Newark 


Admission 99c 


Benefit 


KIM LO 


8:30 P.M. FRI, FEB. 10 








FOLK MUSIC CONCERT 


Highlander Folk School 
@ PETE SEEGER 9 GUY CARAWAN 


KUMAR GOSHAL e@ MEMPHIS SLIM and WILLIE 


Author and Foreign Editor 
of the National Guardian 


“NEWLY EMERGING 
AFRICAN AND ASIAN AND 
Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth 


1. t Sg ee State Department intrigue and 
(ALABAMA) SPER £800 2 BILL Catholic machinations in con- 
or temporary Washington. A _ big 


McADOO HEDY WE 
oe Y wonc and his 
ALL CITY STEEL BAND 


8:30 P.M. 
CARNEGIE HALL — 


TICKETS: §2.50, $3, $4, $7.50, §10 
and $12.50 at Felkiore Center, 110 
MacDougal St. or Highlander Folk 
Scheol Com., 71 Lexington Av., N.¥.C, 





THE SURVIVOR 
by Carl Marzani 


is an enthralling novel of love, 


book, published at $5.95, it is 
yours ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Watch the mails for the of- 
fer from PROMETHEUS BOOK 


For GBS bargains, 
SEE PAGE 12 
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ATTORNEY PAUL ZUBER 


(SECOND FROM RIGHT) 





CONTERS WITH WITNESSES DURING THE NEW ROCHELLE CASE 


The long battle finally ended with the first court order in history against a jimcrow school in the North 


Jimcrow in North 


(Continued from Page 1) 

chelle overwhelmingly approved this pro- 
posal by referendum is of no legal signi- 
ficance. Constitutional rights can certain- 
ly never be made dependent upon public 
choice; the consequences, if they were, 
need hardly be labored.” 

THE FENCE I8 DOWN: Another aspect 
of the controversy was the neighborhood 
schoo] policy under which children must 
20 to the school nearest their homes. 
“They [the plaintiffs] are not attacking 
the concept of the neighborhood school 
as an abstract proposition,” the opinion 
said. “They are, rather, attacking its ap- 
plication so as to deny opportunities 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution.” 

Parents reacted to the decision with joy 
The small gray frame house across the 
street from Lincoln school was filled with 
people the day after the news came. Par- 
ents, children, well-wishers, reporters 
and photographers stirred excitement. 
The telephone rang incessantly—as it had 
on many days during the past few months 
while the house was headquarters for the 
parents. 

Mrs. Marjorie Williams, whose home it 
is, said: “We are thrilled, excited, over- 
whelmed.” Another parent, Willene Mur- 
phy, said: “I am thrilled most by the fact 
that this fight has been carried on by an 
interracial group which fought together 
without flinching for so long.” 

“T feel like an American,” Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ husband, Rudolph, said. “I feel 
like I just moved into a country called 
America. The kids have been fenced in, 
but the fence has been torn down now.” 
Barbara Hall said: “It doesn’t only af- 
fect our children but all the children— 
the Negro race. It proves we should all 
unite to fight together.” 
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Do you have teenagers 
j . in the house? 


Then be sure there are plenty of good 
books around to sink their teenage teeth 
in, with variety to stimulate their interest. 
You can lay in a good supply at low cost 
through the special sale of PROMETHEUS 
BOOKS; watch for announcement now in 
the mail to you. 








Only two Board members to comment 
on the decision were Mrs. Frederick W. 
Pierce and Nolan M. Fallahay, both of 
whom had opposed building a new Lin- 
coln school and who favored voluntary 
transfers for Lincoln pupils. Both said 
they were gratified by the decision. Oth- 
er Board members were unavailable or 
refused to comment. Board President 
Rukeyser said he would give the judge’s 
opinion “respectful and careful study.” 
Dr. Barbara Mason, Negro principal of 
nearly all-white Roosevelt school, who 
has figured in the controversy as an 
active upholder of Board policy, said: 
“It’s an important decision, but I’m not 
a lawyer. I’ll wait until I hear a lawyer’s 
opinion of it.” 


VICTORY IN SIGHT: The struggle of 11 
years was almost over and the parents 
were sure of winning. They had only to 
wait for the Board to implement the de- 
cision. No one would try to predict wheth- 
er or not the Board would appeal. “We 
don’t know what the Board will do.” Some 
Board members said they planned to 
press for immediate transfers at the 
Board meeting scheduled for Feb. 1. 


The Federal court action was initiated 
after parents attempted to register their 
children in New Rochelle schools other 
than Lincoln this fail. The parents’ sub- 
sequent arrest on a loitering charge was 
dismissed in New Rochelle City Court. In 
a White Plains court a request for a re- 
straining order to keep the parents from 


further registration attempts was held up 
pending a decision in the Federal court 
action. A negligence charge brought 
against parents for withholding their chil- 
dren from school also awaited the Fed- 
eral verdict. The children have been pri- 
vately tutored since September when the 
Board of Education refused to grant 
transfers. 

The parents’ fight was supported by 
the local NAACP, which entered an ami- 
cus curiae [friend of the court] brief, by 
other organizations and by groups of 
white parents at other New Rochelle 
schools who notified the Board that they 
would welcome Lincoln school children at 
their schools. 


LAWYERS GUILD HELPED: The Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild was associated with 
Zuber in drawing the trial brief and also 
filed a friend of the court brief. The 
Guild had earlier set up a committee on 
integration which last August had. pre- 
pared a study outlin‘ng the argument 
used in the case. 

The Guild study said that if a child is 
required to attend a neighborhood school 
when the Board of Education knows the 
neighborhood is segregated, and there- 
fore must inevitably be a segregated 
school, this constitutes state action to 
perpetrate segregation and is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Members of the integration committee 
who participated in preparation of the 
case were Jonathan Lubbell, Samuel Suc- 
kow and Charles T. McKinney, chairman. 





Pacific Institute 


Special to the Guardian 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
ONGRESSIONAL witch - hunters in 
the U.S. have been blamed by. four 
prominent scholars here for helping de- 
stroy the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
They told.a press conference that the 
Institute, an international organization 
formed 35 years ago to study Pacific af- 
fairs, will soon close its New York head- 
quarters. 


A 4,000-book library of the IPR and 
the widely-circulated journal Pacific Af- 
fairs will become part of the University 
of British Columbia here, they an- 
nounced, 


Dr. N.A.M. MacKenzie, president of the 
university, said some of the organizations 


finds a haven 


associated with the Institute are “fed up” 
with what has been happening in the 
United States during the last ten years. 
With Dr. MacKenzie at the press con- 
ference last month were Prof. William 
L. Holland, until recently secretary-gen- 
eral of the IPR in New York, and now 
chief of the UBC Asian Affairs depart- 
ment; Dean Geoffrey Andrew, deputy to 
the president, and Dean F.H.S. Soward, 
director of international studies. 

Dean Andrew said: “If the Americans 
want to louse up their own nest, that’s 
their business. But they must not louse 
up any future organizations that must 
take the place of the Institute.” Dean 
Soward said the Institute was seriously 
affected by the “witch-hunting of the 
McCarthy and McCuirran era..” 


HE PREACHES LOVE 


Rev. Ashton Jones 
wins two acquittals 
in Louisiana courts 


EV. ASHTON JONES was convicted 

last June in Shreveport, La., city 
court of vagrancy and disturbing the 
peace. On Jan. 3, 13961, when he went 
back to Shreveport to appeal the convic- 
tion he was arrested again for disturbing 
the peace. 

On Jan. 25 he was acquitted of both 
charges. The American Civil Liberties 
Union had filed a complaint with the 
civil rights division of the U.S. Dept. of 
Justice protesting the Jan. 3 arrest. 

The ACLU complaint said: “The sole 

objection to him (Jones) is that he be- 
lieves in brotherhood and believes in pub- 
licizing this belief through slogans and 
pictorial symbols on the side of his car. 
The Reverend Jones, because of his be- 
liefs, is clearly being subjected to vicious 
attacks by state officials acting ‘under 
cover of law’... ” 
. Rev. Jones has traveled throughout the 
South preaching peace and brotherhood. 
When he was arrested last spring in Mar- 
shall, Tex., after addressing Negro college 
students, and a few weeks later in Shreve- 
port, he was beaten by fellow prisoners 
and prison. officials. 








Mississippi taxes pay 
White Council TV bills 


M ISSISSIPPI taxpayers, including 
Negroes, are paying $5,000 a month 
to help finance radio and television pro- 
grams sponsored by the White Citizens 
Councils to preserve segregation. The 
money was allocated tothe councils by 
the State Sovereignty Commission which 
was created by the legislature and is 
financed by a legislative grant of $350,- 
000. The Commission is headed by Gov. 
Ross Barnett. Four of its members are 
on the executive committee of the Miss- 
issippi Assn. of Citizens Councils. 


Attorney General Joe Patterson said 
the $5,000-a-month grant was for “ad- 
vertising and promotion purposes of in- 
terest to the state and not for individual 
use by councils.” The councils are not 
required to account for their use of the 
funds. 


The radio and television programs 
feature speakers on states’ rights, con- 
stitutional government and segregation. 
Programs are free to stations in 28 states. 
The programs are conducted by the ad- 
ministrator of the councils, who is also 
editor of the council newspaper. 





IN MEMORIAM 





TO JULIA RAMSEY CHRISTEN- 
SEN, 1889-1960, public school 
teacher 15 years, loving farmer's 
wife, Minnesota Co - operative 
Activities Union delegate to = 
American Congress Against War 

and Fascism 1937 in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. She was “‘a friend to man— 
in a house by the side of the 
road,” cheerful and courageous, 
grandmother of six hopeful 
Americans. Retired to Lakewood 
Cemetery, Minneapolis, but her 
soul is marching on in the hearts 
of every race that she could 
reach. 
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WET AEST 


Oscar Christensen 


LULL CRU 


- |\Dear Max: 


Dear Max:—Didja notice the 
Feb. calendar? — no Wash. 
Birthday weekend! 
have a crowd coming up EV- 
ERY February weekend—and 
rates? Okay, I'll Tel. 
bring my ice skates and skis. 
We'll show that old calendar 
man—fine business, picking a 
Wednesday for Feb. 22! 


CHAITS HOTEL 
Accord 1 N.Y., Kerhonkson 3758 


= Labour Monthly 


An authoritative English 
socialist magazine of 
articles and comments 

on world affairs. 


LABOUR MONTHLY 
134 BALLARDS 
LONDON N. 3, ENGLAND 
Edited by R. Palme Dutt 


TAME 


MENLO PARK, CALIF. 


PUBLICATIONS 


RESORTS 


FILMS 





HNN 


$3 © your at reduced 


LANE 


ULL LIL ILLIA 


Indispensable 





501 Monmouth’ Ave. 


Oh, you 
now. - 
ment - Ice Skating. 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


Lakewood, N.J. 


Make your reservations for Lincoln 
and Washington Birthday Holidays 
SPECIAL RATES. - Entertain- 


FOxcroft 3-1222 


) SHOW the GREAT FILMS 
of ALL THE NATIONS! 
LA STRADA + BICYCLE THIEF 
3 PENNY OPERA + RED BALLOON 
ALEXANDER NEVSKY » IKIRU 
CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, oy 9S 
4 for 210 pg. CATALOG No. 26 
(cost deducted from Ist order) 
\BRANDON FILMS, 200 W. 57 St. 
wa, New York 19, Dept. NG 












the Classics of 


WORLD 
CINEMA 


in YourHome, 
Club and School! 
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24 fateful hours 





Another Major Russian 
Film Triumph! 
“THE DAY THE WAR ENDED’ 


A dramatic story of 


FREE PREMIUMS 
REDUCED PRICES 


Watch for the special introduc- 


January 25, 1961 

















In the present state of world 
turbulence, I consider your work 





and effort indispensable. Thank 
you for a great GUARDIAN. 
Mark Markoff 





CAMEO THEATER 


44th St. & 8th Av., N.Y.C. 





tory offer of PROMETHEUS 
BOOK CLUB now in the mails to 
you! 
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Listings In the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 





Street, New York 9, N.Y. 








CALENDAR 








DETROIT 


Guardian 12th Anniversary 
CELEBRATION 
with 





James Aronson, Editor, speaking on 
The American Press, and World Crisis 
Chairman: Carl Haessler 
Tues. Feb. 7 8 p.m, 
Jewish Music Center 
14864 Schaefer Hwy. 

(2 blocks south of Fenkell) 

Folk Music by Barbara Robb 
Admission 50 cents. 


ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


THE U.S. FARM CRISIS AND LESSONS 
OF CUBAN LAND REFORM 
SPEAKER: FRED STOVER, 

Pres., U.S. Farmers Association; Des 

Moines, Ia. 

FRIDAY, FEB. 10 8:15 P.M. 

704 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 
Auspices; Twin City Labor Forum 


LOS ANGELES 


Join Us in the Observance of 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
Friday, Feb. 10 8:15 P.M. 
FORUM HALL, 1702 E. 4th St., L.A. 
PROGRAM: Dramatic Presentation of 
“The Struggle for Equality in America” 
PLUS “A Socialist View of the Struggle 
Against Discrimination Today” by Ele- 
anor Letha Cary. 
Donation 75c Stud. and Unempl. 25c. 
Questions, Discussions & Refreshments 
Ausp: Militant Labor Forum 

















TWO SEMINAR SESSIONS 
1—Cuba and the Theory of the Perma- 
ment Revolution; Instructor: Theodore 
Edwards, socialist writer and radio com- 
mentator. Time: 11 a.m.-12:30. 
2—Rise and Decline of the American 
Communist Party; Instructor: Arne Swa- 
beck, a founder of the Communist Party; 
and Max Geldman, socialist lecturer and 
organizer. Time: 12-30-2 p.m. 

Date: Every Sunday through March 5 
1702 East 4th St., Los Angeles 
AN 9-4953 or WE 5-9238 
AUSP: International School of Secialism 
Cont: 35c per individual session 





ON THE AIR 
Theodore Edwards, Chairman of the 
Southern California Socialist Workers 
Party, gives a socialist commentary and 
analysis of news; every other week on 
Friday at 6:45 p.m. over radio KPFK, 
70.9 FM, L.A. 





NEW YORK 
PHIL. SILVERS & NANCY WALKER 
i 


n 

‘DO RE MI” 
by Betty Comden & Adolph Green 
GUARDIAN NIGHT, Wed., Feb. 8 
Call ORegon 3-3800 (Miss Peck) 








Notice to all organizations and friends 
of the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born: Please keep Sun., 
June 25, open for the 7th Annual Picnic 
at Camp Midvale, N.J. 





MR. PERCY SUTTON 
Prominent Lawyer and Pres. of the New 
York Branch of NAACP 
will speak on ‘ihe Negro People’s Strug- 
gle for Education in 1961.” 
WEST SIDE COMMUNITY CLUB 
FRIDAY FEB. 10 8:30 P.M. 
Hotel Beacon, B’way and 75th St. 
Adm. Free Questions & Discussion 


SAVE THE DATE! 

SUNDAY, FEB. 12, 1:30 P.M. 
Protest rally in defense of Agron and 
Hernandez, two Puerto Rican teen- 
agers sentenced to the electric chair. 
Hotel Lucerne, 79th off Amsterdam Av. 








WED., THURS., FRI, FEB. 8, 9, 10 
2 Prize-Winning Russian Films w. Eng. 
titles: “THE CASE of SERGEI RUNYAN- 
TSEV” plus “THE WORLD DANCES.” 

AMERICAN THEATER, 238 E. 3rd St. 
Admission 5c. CA 8-2875 





BAT. NIGHT PARTY FEB. 4 
Send off delegates to the Negro Labor 
Council MARCH ON WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Free Cocktails 9 p.m. to ? Cont. $1. 
342 Lafayette Ave., Apt. 2-D, Bklyn. 
(‘A’ train to Hoyt; GG to Classon) 


YOU DIDN’T GET TO CUBA? 
Then hear the voices of the Cuban peo- 
ple in interviews with an American So- 
Clalist. Lively, clear recordings. Social 
with dancing aud refreshments. 

Sat., Feb. 11 Cont. $1. 

116 University Place (Off Union sq.) 
Auspices: Militant Labor Forum 








“The Chinese-Soviet Dispute; its Effect 
on the Colonial Revolutions’”—An anal- 
ysis of the “Declaration of 81 Commu- 
nist Parties.” Speaker: Robert Chester 
FRI., FEB 3 8:30 P.M. CONT. 50c. 
116 University Place (Off Union Sq.) 
Auspices Militant Labor Forum 



































Drawing by Fred Wright 


“Just what we need! ... A price reduction on Lincoln Continentals!” 





WOMAN newspaner reporter-photograph- 
er, 36, wants job on publication or other 
communication media having courage, 
honesty. 3% yrs. exper. present daily, 144 
yrs. on weealies. Do feature-picture 
stories, makeup. Have camera. Write Box 
13, c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., N.Y.C. 9. 





1,000 Name & Address labels, in reusable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name ane ad- 
dress beautifully printed on quality gum- 
med paper. Catalog on request. W. L. 
Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, Boston 1, Mass, 


PUBLICATIONS 


“A superb scholar .. . lays bare the 
fundamental issues of the Arab-Jewish 
struggle...” 
—Alijah Adlow, Boston Herald 
“An extremely topical story highly re- 
levant to present problems” 
-—Book Exchange, London 
“Based on the euthor’s personal experi- 
ences and observations in the Middle 
East”’ —The American Jewish World 
“Bound to provoke thought on the ulti- 
mate solution cf the problem” 
—S. F. Examiner 


EAD— 

IN THE PATH OF THE WINDS 
by Victor Rine 
*Paperback* 244 pp. *$1. 
Order from: OUR WORLD SERIES 
Box 101, Newton, New Hampshire 


FOR SALE 


HOME FOR SALE—In Santa Monica, 
Cal. Spacious studio, suitable for artistic 
endeavors; hill view; owner selling at 
$18,000. Write GUARDIAN, 197 E. 4th 
St., New York City 9, N.Y. BOX 511. 


RESORTS 

















INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 








Private lessons in elementary, interme- 
diate, advanced RUSSIAN. Modern prov- 
en methods i1suring rapid progress. 
Nina Balanova, SP 17-4836. 


SERVICES 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 











UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
“rapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. Hy 8-7887. 





PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
GOOD MATERIALS. 


Reasonable winter prices. 
Phone: JE 8-4113. 


‘bonuses voted to him 





BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 


1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 





TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronz 63, N.% 
CY 8-0420 





YES, THE HILLBERGS KEEP THEIR 
PLACE OPEN YEAR ’ROUND. Drop in 
for contrast. Phone: Kerhonkson 8008W, 
Kerhonkson, W. Y. 


DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOWR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 


2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash in 
Culture” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


NEW YORK 




















CLASSIFIED 





MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. Come in and see 

SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Piains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 

MA 17-0444 





Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front st. 
PL 7-011 





WINTER CLEARANCE 
Tremendous reductions on al! 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN'S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 








GENERAL 


TREE-RIPENED ORANGES, GRAPE- 
FRUIT or mixed. Organically grown— 
not gassed, dyed, sprayed or washed. 
Grove run $4.50 bushel, express collect. 
Add $1.95 for 4% lbs. Florida Honey. 
ORGANIC ACRES, Box 37, Seffner, Fla. 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
SPECIAL WINTER CLEARANCE 
all items at terrific savings 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
a@bove carload cost. Prices as low as 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7818 
1 hour free parking. 


PIANO—Brewster upright, 50” high, ex- 
cellent tone, $125. Call Ed Wendell, 
JE 6-8000. 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
Ou Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub 





IN 1-7459 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 


$15 %th Ave. OR 5-7773 
Also: Good buys in Alaskan Sea) coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 
eypointment, 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 





AL 5-8160 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 








BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2088 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 
Any time, any place. 

RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 168 
CALVIN FORD 
MOVING ~ - - TTORAGB 

Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Winter & Spring Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
@nywhere in the metropolitan area. 
GU 17-1561. 
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HEN SOME OF THE KENNEDY CLAN vacationed after ths 

elections in Acapulco, Mexico’s famed beach, according to 
the Chicago Tribune, JFK’s youngest brother Teddy put them 
through an aquatic contest. Those who performed feats Teddy 
prescribed earned points; those who missed got demerits. In the 
back somersault dive contest, Teddy lost his timing and fell back 
on the board. Ethel, Bobby’s wife, rushed to him and shouted: “That 
doesn’t count; you didn’t touch water.”. .. During JFK’s pre- 
inauguration vacation in Florida, he stopped to talk with a little 
girl. “And what church does your father go to?” he asked. She 
answered: “He says he’s a contributionalist.”. . . By coincidence 
the AFL-CIO executive board booked rooms at the plush Americana 
Hotel in Bal Harbour, Fla., for its Feb. 5 meeting at the same time 
the expelled Teamsters were due to meet there. When AFL-CIO 
president George Meany learned of the situation, he threatened to 
change hotels. But Teamster president James R. Hoffa switched 
hotels in order not to embarrass the Americana management. But 
on leaving, Teamster officials threw some barbs at Meany. Hoffa 
said that Meany was angry because “we’ve been organizing while 
the AFL-CIO has been sitting on its hands losing members.” The 
Teamsters have added 200,000 members since their expulsion in 
1957. Another Teamster official said: “Meany is so aloof from the 
working man that he thinks manual labor is a Spanish band leader.” 


ECY. OF DEFENSE Robert 8. McNamara doesn’t have to worry 
about getting along on his government salary. When he left 

as president of Ford he 
retained the rights to 


™GALLE 








in 1957, 1959 and 1960. 
Accordingly, he received 
about $100,000 on Jan. 
10 and will get $70,000 
more on March 15. Be- 
tween 1962 and 1966, he 
will get an additional 
$448,750 in equal pay- 
ments each Jan. 10. The 
bonuses were spread to 
ease his “tax burden.” 
At age 65, McNamara 
will also get a $167,050 
pension from Ford. But 
that’s 21 years hence. 
- » . The Paris set was 
drafty when Brigitte 
Bardot took off her 
clothes for a scene in 
“Only for Love.” The 
French “sex kitten” 
caught a “cold with ear and eye complications.” Whose eye the 
report did not say. .. . Somerville College for women in Oxford, 
England, had to abandon a plan to pose undergraduates in the nude 
for paintings to adorn a school ball. Norma. Shepherd, 20, led a 
revolt. She said: ‘We are only allowed a certain amount of elec- 
tricity at Somerville, and I might become frozen. Besides, the decor 
for the ball is supposed to represent a temple of chastity and a 
stark naked painting would not have been really appropriate.” .. . 
Since the ban on Lady Chatterly’s Lover was lifted in the British 
Commonwealth, this ad appeared in a Kenya paper: “Young English 
society woman desires meet game keeper.” 


OUR YOUTHS WERE ARRESTED in Cedarhurst, L.I., for writ- 

ing “dirty words” on a public building. They were released by 
Judge Lyman D. Hall with this lecture: “You are all from good 
families. .. . Your parents are sacrificing to put you through col- 
lege. You have a duty to them and to yourselves. I am certain you 
have learned a lesson by this. See that it doesn’t happen again.” 
The unsightly words the boys had inscribed? They were “Sanity? 
Reality? Morality?” They had painted them on a civil defense model 
fallout shelter. ... We are indebted to Promoting Enduring Peace, 
Inc., 112 Beach Ave., Woodmont, Conn., for this information: “The 
U.S. military expenditures are $4,000,000 an hour, day and night.” 
Figure it out. ... Those concerned with the abuse of civil liberties 
by Congressional hearings gained an unexpected ally last month 
in Francis Boyer, chairman of the board of Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories. In a speech to the Pennsylvania Bar Assn., he said: 
“In a Congressional hearing, the unfortunate defendants—I used 
the word advisedly, though I know the proper term is witnesses— 
can be denied almost every protection that your profession has 
built up since the days of Magna Carta. The defendant cannot 
raise an objection to any statement of his accusers, he has no right 
of cross examination, no right to call witnesses, he has no right 
even to know what subjects his trial will cover. ... There are no 
rules of evidence. Insinuations are valid testimony. The committee 
calls up the real ‘witnesses,’ almost all of them carefully chosen 
hostile critics. . . . Then there is the careful timing of adverse 
testimony, so that the most sensational tidbit will be released just 
in time for the newspapers to get the story in their early editions, 
and just too late for the defendant to answer.” Boyer was not com- 
ing to a late realization of the abuses of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee or the Senate rackets investigations. He was 
referring to the Kefauver drug hearings, which resulted in hos- 
pitals and local welfare agencies ordering drugs from small com- 
panies at low prices rather than from “name” companies at high 
prices . .. Fresh Winds Dept.: CBS-TV canceled The Spy Next Door, 
a drama about Soviet espionage, because it was reluctant to hurt 
President Kennedy’s efforts ‘to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union.” —Robert E, Light 
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Wall Street Journal 
“He started here as a salesman, bought 


51% of the stock by charging it te his 
expense account and... .” 


WALL STREET JOURNA 
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A MAIL:ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TE 


TEO 


MERCHANDISE -AT 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


GBS, in cooperation with Jefferson Bookshop, presents books for 


Negro History Week 


At a Flat Discount of 15% on all orders over $5! 


HARD COVERS 


Add 15c for postage and handling 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
by Philip S. Foner 
Early Years . ee | 
Pre-Civil War Decade. 
Pere vi CLEAN AE ES $4.50 
4—Vol. INL. The Civil War.. ‘unemn 
i—Vol. IV. The Reconstruction ........$4.50 
FOUR-VOLTIME SET $15 
5-—-THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AM. HIs- 
TORY, by William Z. Foster sseseesO 
6—OUTLINE POL. HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAS, »y Foster .... snssdenesnsecseae 
i—DCISION IN) AFRIC “~_ iy A. Hun- 
ton saiactaldadataee 
4—NECONSTRUC TION, ie James Allen. 
PUTER eT $2.50 
»—THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN meee or 
by Herbert Aptheker 
10—ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO, by Aptheker........$2 
11—TO BE FREE—Study in Am. Negro 
History, by Aptheker ...$3 
°2—IHE ORDYAL OF MANSART, 
By Uy Whe, Bhs Bee BI IED cxrasiesscsccicciarers 
13—MANSART BUILDS A SCHOOL, 
il 


1—Vol. I. 
2--Vol. H. The 


Book 
$3.50 
Book 

$ 


14—THE ART OF CHARLES WHITE—A 
Folio of six oeenene- Foreword by Rock- 
Well Kent cccccoce ove ee 
15—LABOR FREE AND ‘SLAVE, w Ber- 
iard Mandel; The anti- er move- 
nent in the US. .......... ‘ iccceanee 
16-—AFRICA, ROOTS OF REVOLT, by 
Woodson . e100 D000 
1j—BLACK BOL RGE OISIE, t Presier: ; 
The rise of a new middle class in the 
Ube. dice petaneeniescaucoea 
1k—THE COMPLETE ‘POEMS OF PAUL 
TAU ponenagioal we apna : $4 


Wilson 

20—THE LANGSTON HUGHES 
‘Braziller) 

2I1—FIRST BOOK OF 
Langston Hughes 
2“2—FIRST BOOK ON AFRICA, by Lang- 
ston Hughes $1.95 


23—BOOK OF NEGRO FOLKLORE, by 
Hughes, Bontemps $6.54 


24—BLACK RECONSTRUCTION IN 


AMERICA, 1860 - 1880, by W. E. B. Du 
TIED ' <icaebunbusssdeecententiehidesiiedaddcscuenis aiemmeminiell $6.50 


NEGROES, 
$ 


25—WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY, y s 
Sillen ; 


26—AN 
ANDERSON-—Special $ 

27—I WONDER AS I WANDER—An Au- 
tobiographical Journey, by L ete ~ 
Hughes _......... eassbees -.$6 


°8—-THE LONESOME ROAD, by Saun- 
ders Redding és alecivea 
29—THE BLACK MAN IN WHITE 
ICA, by J. G. Van Deusen 
40—THE STRANGE CAREER OF I 
CROW, by Woodward.. seseePodl 
31—THE MILITANT SOU’ TH, wy J. 
Franklin wniniae 
32—COLOR AND DE MOC R ac 7, by H. E. 
Dubres _... . $1.50 
33—THERE ONCE. WA AS A SL AVE The 
Story of Frederick ahah by wa | 
Graham seks ‘ nee 
34—JEAN BAPTIS TE POINTE DE ‘ABL UE, 
by Shirley Graham  .....ccccccccseceergeerseesees $2.95 
35—DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON C oa 
VER, by Graham Lipscomb . $2 
26—YOUR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT — 
The Story of Benjamin Banneker $2.95 
37—THE LOST CITIES OF AFRIC A, by 
Basil Davidson a coe 6.50 
38—AN AFRICAN TRE ASU ORY, by Lang- 
ston Hughes “ .. $3.50 
389—REPORT ON sou TH AFRIC ae by 
Basil Davidson . 2.25 
40—IRA ALDRIDGE, Trage- 
dian . $7.50 
41—THE SU IRVE YOR—The Story of John 
Brown in Kansas, by Truman Nelson 
. $5.95 
AL —a 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


AMER- 
$4 


The Negro 


“2—NEGRO SONGS FROM 
by Harold Courlander 
13—NEGRO FOLK TALES 
44—CORRIE AND THE 
Levy ‘ 
4 5—HARRIET TU BMAN, by 
ad : 


PAPERBACKS 


46—DECISION IN AFRICA, al 


Earl Con- 


Hun- 
$1.85 
47—THE N GRO IN, ‘sou UTHERN AGRI- 
CULTURE, by Victor Perlo $1 
18—IN BATTLE FOR PEACE, by W. E. B. 
Du Bois $1 
49—HERE I STAND, by Paul Robeson $1 
50—TOWARD NEGRO FREEDOM—His- 


toric Highlights in the life and struggle 
of the Negro people $2 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSC8CCCCSCRCCGeeeeeosoeoueeenere4 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item 


'| Amount 
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PAMPHS.ET PACKAGE #2 

Writings and Speeches of Frederick 

Douglass, Lincoln, Washington and 

Jefferson, compiled by Philip Foner. 
A $1.40 Value for $1! 


Add 10c for postage & handling 





5I—LIFE OF JOHN BROWN, Pad “a 


Gold 


5K2—LIKE ONE OF 
Alice Childress 


53—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COL- 
ORED MAN, voy James Weldon John- 
CU niece deeaveteseeeecssecsieeepaeae 
51—LET MY PEOPLE GO—The story of 
the underground railroad, by H. Buck- 
master : $1.95 
55—STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM, a 
Martin Luther King ....... << 
56-—WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY, by S. 
SUUEN aneseeee $.75 
5I—THE NEGRO bnneennieienne by beer? © 
Cable oe SDD 


THE FAMILY, by 
$1 





PAMPHLET PACKAGE #1 
“The Negro in American’ History 
Series,” by Herbert Aptheker 
Four pamphiets on The Negro in the 
American Revolution, Slave RKevolts, 
the Abolitionist Movement and in 

the Civil War. 
A $1.49 Value for $1.10 





TWO IS A TEAM, by Lorraine end 
Gerrold Beim, with drawings in 
black and white and color by Er- 
nest Crichlow. Two boys, Negro 
and white, overcome a childish quar- 
rel and together build a coaster 
which brings them adventure and 
first-hand experience in the value 
of teamwork. A delightful book. 
$2.50 


MUSIC 


(Any Three for 5/0) 


V 9051— PAUL ROBESO\ AT 
CARNEGIE HALL—One of Robe- 
son’s finest records, containing two 
gems—the ‘‘l have given the state 
some service’’ reading from Othello, 
and a short reading and song from 
Boris Godunov. 

SIDE ONE: Every Time I Feel The Spirit, 
Balm In Gilead, Volga Boat Seng, Mono- 
logue from Othello, O Thou Silent Night, 
Chinese Children’s Song, My Curly Head- 
ed Baby, Old Man River and Going 
Home. SIDE TWO: Monologue from 
“Boris,” The Orphan, Christ lag in 
Todesbanden, Didn't My Lord Deliver 
Daniel, Schubert's Lullaby, O No John, 
Joe Hill, Jacob’s Ladder. Piano accom- 




















No COD's. 


Name 
Address .. 


When ordering items in color, 


NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


always specify second color choice. 
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TOTAL 


Please make checks 


State . 


nt by Alan Booth. Recorded in 


M 580— PAUL ROBESON—FAV- 
ORITE SONGS—A Monitor release 
of Robeson’s favorite songs, accom- 
panied by Alan Booth or Lawrence 
Brown. Hammer Song features 
Sonny Terry, Brownie McGhee. $3.75 


ODETTA 


V 9059—MY EYES HAVE SEEN— 
A wonderful album which has not 
yet received the attention it de- 
serves. Prison song, work song or 
spiritual, Odetta knows the mean- 
ing of the songs she sings. $3.75 


LEON BIBB 


V 9041—LEON BIBB SINGS FOLK 
SONGS, with chorus and orchestra 
conducted by Milt Okun, and Fred 
Hellerman on the guitar. A collec- 
tion of American songs beautifully 
sung and arranged. 

SIDE ONE: Sinner Man, East Virginia, 
Turtle Deve, Darlin’, Rocks and Gravel, 
Poor Lolette. SIDE TWO: Look Over 
Yonder, Red Rosy Bush, Take This Ham- 


mer, Skillet, Jerry, Dink’s Blues and 
SOUS: C0406 0scecesacnvetesssbiavssed $3.75 


POETRY OF THE NEGRO, read by 
SIDNEY POITIER—A treasured ad- 
dition to any library. Fifteen poems 
by Paul Dunbar, James Weldon 
Johnson, Countee Cullen, Langston 
Hughes, Gwendolyn Brooks, Carl 
Holman and Armand Lanusse read 
by the actor. A NEW GBS PRICE 

$3.50 


February 6, 196] 
REPORT TO READERS 


The unchillables 


(Continued from Page 2) 
fondest hopes of my hosts—on the coldest night in recent memory 
—28 below. 

If they had all come from Minneapolis-St. Paul, it would stil] 
be something. But listen to this: Mrs. Susie Stageberg, one of Min- 
nesota’s grandest figures, came 90 miles on a bus from Red Wing; 
a dear old farmer friend came 225 miles from the north; Fred Stoy- 
er, editor of the U.S. Farm News, drove in from Des Moines, with 
farmer Loyal Johnson, to speak. And what’s more, he introduced 
from the audience members and organizers of his United States 
Farm Association from three states: Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. 

“It is easier,” Fred said, “to get farmers to come to a GUARD- 
IAN meeting than it is to get a farmer into the Department of Agri- 
culture.” That brought some real north country whoops from the 
audience. It was a great meeting that Mike Baker and Emma Lee 
helped to organize. Ted Ptashne, a former member of the Minnea- 
polis Symphony and a violinist with the Casals Festival Symphony, 
played with composer Lionel Davis at the piano. They were not 
hired musicians: they read the GUARDIAN. Brother Fred Ptashne 
was an eloquent chairman. 


UT THE AUDIENCE was the evening for me. The Scandinavian 

faces, the radical farmer-labor heritage alive in that room, 
the lumbermen and the trainmen, the fighters for woman’s suf- 
frage, the teachers and the social workers. I couldn’t help thinking 
how little we know of what makes up our country—most of us. And 
how patient and kind and eager for exchange these people are. 

One woman came up after the meeting and said: “Thanks for 
talking up to us.” That was all; but it was her way of expressing 
her mutual respect. Mrs. Stageberg, her handclasp as firm as that 
of a young woman, which she is in spirit, said: “I expected to see 
a man with shaggy gray hair and a very high dome. But I am very 
glad you are young; we need young people at the GUARDIAN very 
badly.” Of course her estimate of my youth was comparative but 
she was more than privileged to make it. For Susie Stageberg, who 
came 90 miles to the meeting, was 84 on Jan, 30. “I share that date 
with Franklin Roosevelt,” she said. 

An excited young Englishman came up after the meeting too. 
“How did you happen to come here?” I asked. He took a letter from 
his pocket: “I got this from a friend in England, who never writes 
airmail, but did this time.’”’ He showed 
me a special notation in the letter which 
read: “If you want to hear a genuine 
American radical, you must go to the 
Andrews Hotel next Tuesday .. .” Thus 
the news went from New York to Lon- 
don to Minneapolis. And the young Eng- 
lishman added his own postscript: “I’m 
so glad I came,” he said, looking at the 
audience greeting one another before 
bundling up for home: “I feel as though 
I am meeting America for the first 
time.” 

That was Minneapolis—the kind of 
city where, when you come into a house, 
your hostess says: “If you’ve got the 
button that’s missing from your over- 
coat I’ll sew it on for you.” And did. 


EXT DAY—the 25th—the place was the University of Minnesota, 
a vast sprawling academic entity on the edge of Minneapolis, 
Here the lecture was held under the unusual joint sponsorship of the 
Socialist Club and the University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
national journalistic honor society. More than sixty students—grade 
uate and undergraduate—and several faculty members were in the 
audience, and the questions were sharp but always fair. Among other 
results: ten new subscriptions. 

This is being sent to catch a plane east while I take the plane west 
to San Francisco and then to Los Angeles and back home via Detroit. 
The climate will be friendlier in California and I’ll be glad to shed 
the overcoat and the boots. But if you really want to know, the trip 
has been so exciting and warm that I never realiy felt cold. 

—James Aronson 








DETROIT 


YOU CAN’T MISS 


The National Guardian's 12th Anniversary 
Birthday Party 


JAMES ARONSON, Editor 


Speaking on 
The American Press and World Crisis 
TUESDAY, FEB. 7 8 P.M. 


Chmn. CARL HAESSLER 
Folk Songs with Barbara Robb 


JEWISH MUSIC CENTER 


14864 Schaefer Hwy. (2 biks. So. of Fenkell) 
Admission 50c Bring Your Friends 
AND IF YOU CAN’T COME why not send a birthday 
remembrance? Make checks or money orders to James 
Aronson, c/o Haessler, 39 Massachusetts, Detroit 3. 

















